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Crystal Palace.—Arrange- 
ments for week ending Saturday, March 24th. 
Monpay. — at 9. 
Tusspay to Faipay. Open at 10. 

Shilling; Children under 12, Sixpence. 

Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte per- 
formances daily. Beautiful display of Camellias, 
lyacinths, ead other flowers round the 

sins, and throughout the Palace. 

Sarurpay. Vocal arid Instramental Concert. 

ission by Season Tickets, 
ent of Half-a-Crown: Children, One Shilling ; 

Bheervea Seats, Half-a-Crown extra. 





Bo 


Senpay. Open at 1°30 to Shareholders, gratuitously, 
tickets. } 





(Crystal Palace—Passion 


Week and EASTER Week.—Mdlle, PICCO- 
LOMINI will sing in a Daily Concert. Admission, as 


geal, One Shilling; except on Saturdays, ilalf-a- 


Transferable Reserved Seats, Half-a-crown 

for either day, or for the series of Twelve Con- 

One Guinea, may be secured on and after 
Monday next, at the Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter 
Hall, or by order Gaser the usual agents. 
The Programme will be varied each day, and will 
comprise the most popular pieces in Malle. Picco- 
lomini’s extensive répertoire, 


The District Savings Bank 
(Limited). 67, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.—The experience which haggttended the opera- 
tions of savings banks and loan Societies is such as to 
make it evident that an extension of their principles, 
—_ a liberal yet sound basis, will prove highly 
vantageous both to the proprietary and the public. 
The District Savings Bank receives deposits (paid 
in at one time) from One Penny to Ten Pounds, the 
seereente amount to be unlimited, and subject to 
usual arrangements, on withdrawal, of ordinary 


savings banks. JOHN SHERIDAN, Actuary. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 32, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars London, E.C., March 1, 1860. 
> IS HEREBY GIVEN, that at the 
Annual Meeting of the Company, held at Radley’s 
Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lo: don, on the 
28th day of February, 1860, Mesars. Charlies Bennett, 
Peter Bunnell, John Robert Burton, George William 

and John Runtz, were nominated as Candi- 
dates in the place of Mr. Richard Cartwright, re- 

, and of the three retiring Directors. 


} 


Admission One 


fountain | 


Ad- | 
fa-Guinea each, or on | 


| Age. at 


BONUS DIVISION. 


G lobe Insurance, Cornhill 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
EsTasiisHen 1803. 


Capital ONE MILLION, all paid-up and Invested. 


The following are examples of the PROFITS ac- 
cruing on GLOBE PARTICIPATING LIFE POLI- 
CIES under the BONUS declared as at 3ist De- 
cember, 1858 :— 

1 "| Bonus applied— 


Original | Original) Com- 








Sum | Annual | plete By By pay- 

of [nsured.|Premium, Years [Addition| ment in 
Policy. in force.fto Policy.) CASH. 
25 Yrs.| £1000 #21 92)6 Years £72 £27 17 
35 , | 1000 | 28 266 ,, 72 32 15 
0 » 1000 32 15 OW e 72 35 7 
50 | 1000 451266 ,, 72 42 9 


(Policies of One to Five complete Years participate m 
proportion.) 

The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the 

Policy — to a Reversionary Sum at Death equal to One 

Pound Four Shillings per Cent. per Annum on the 


| Sum Insured for each of the completed years of the 


Policy:—Or, if taken as an Immediate Cash Pay- 
ment, is, at most ages, considerably more than One 
Year’s Premium. 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates 
of Life Premiums, whether with or without Profits, 


| very economical. 


ritish Empire Mutual Life | 


The show of hands having been declared in favour | 


of Messrs, Bennett, Bunne'l, Burton, and Burge, and 
a Ballot having been demanded, Mr. John Gover, the 

rman of the Meeting, fixed MONDAY, March 
19, 1860, at the Offices of the Company, No. 32, New 
Gridge-street, Blackfriars, London, when the Ballot 
for the ELECTION OF FOUR DIRECTORS will be 
taken between the hours of !2 and 4. 

JAMES INGLIS, Secretary. 





Established A. dD. 1844, 
(j reat Britain Mutual Life 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 


AND 
#2, JOHN DALTON-STREET, MANCHESTER. | 


Direciors. 

Wiltiam H. Dickson, Esq , Chairman. 

Thomas R. Davison, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Edward N. Clifton, Esq. | Edward B. Hewitt, Esq. 
Edwin Crosley, Esq. (W. Hewitt and Co.) a 

Hawley, Esq. W. R. Rogers, Esq., M_D. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved 
le of Mutual Assurance The funds are accumu- 
for the exclusive benefit of the Policy holders, 

Ser Ree ove. _ Me Goede J and con- 

. e p $ are divided annually, and applied in 
reduction of the current premiems. , 
vee in profits after payment of five annual pre- 


The last annual reduction in the premiums was at 
the rate of 32} per cent.—By order of the Board, 
U. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 





FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and 
REVERSIONARY business transacted. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 

Secre 


*,* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 

For upwards of Thirty years No Extra Premium 
has been charged by the Glote for service in the 
Militia and in Volunteer Corps in the United 
Kingdom. 


\ oy 0,8 < 

French Exhibition, 120, 

PALL MALL,.—The Seventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Pictures. the Contributions of ARTISTS OF 
THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS, will 
open on MONDAY, the 19th inst. Admission, One 
Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. Open from Nine to 
Six, daily. 


Benson's Watches. ‘“ Per- 


fection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post. 

Gold, 4 to 100 guineas; silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 
(Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated Watch 
Pamphiet.) Watches sent to ail parts of the World 
free per Post. 33 and 34, Ludgate hill, London, E.C. 


S pring Overcoats.—The 

Volunteer Wrapper 30s.; the Victor, 25s.; the 
Inverness, 25s.; the Pelissier, 21s.; ready-made or 
made to order. The Forty-seven Shilling Suits made 
to order from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds and 


| Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. 


BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, 
Regent-street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions 
for self-measurement sent free. N.B. A perfect fit 


guaranteed. 


S piced Breakfast. Tongues, 


74d. each, or 33. 6d. per half dozen. Cheddar 


| Loaf Cheese, 64d. and 74d. per Ib. Osborne's Peat- 


Policy-holders | 


| 
| 
' 
‘ 


smoked Breakfast Bacon, sd. per tb. by the half side. 
Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A sa 

15 p-r cent. is effected by the purchaser at this eata- 
blishment on all first-class provisions. Packages gratis. 


OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSBORNE 
HOUSE, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St, Paul’s, E.C. 


| 


} 
| 











ramer, Beale, and Co.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. a 


FAVARGER’S Fantaisie from Guillaume Tell..4 © 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conserit.. .. «. 
FAVARGER’S Promenadesur!’Bau .. .. -.3 0 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) .. .. «3 0 
New Editions of 
OBERON and IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER. 


CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRAC- 

TICE and EXERCISES for the PIANOFORTE, 
In Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. 

These Exercises form the Standard Studies in all 

Musical Academies of Europe. M. he, 

dale Bennett, C. Halle, Rubenstein, Mmes. 

Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have employed them in 

their general course of practice. 


NEW SONGS. 
The Subjects from Popular Novels. 


MURIEL .. .. From“ John Halifax.” 
DINAH .. .. » “Adam Bede.” 








HETTY .. .. % Do. 
LITTLE SOPHY. ,, “ What will he do withit?” - 


Written and Composed by G. LINLEY, 
2s. each. 


- 


W. MAYNARD'’S ART OF SINGING, 


AFTER THE METHOD OF THE BEST ITALIAN 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 
From W. Chappell’s “ Po ular Music of the Olden 
Time,” with a= me and Accompaniments by 
G. A. Macraszen. In Parts, contai Twelve 
Songs, 4s. each; or in Single Songs, 1s. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.,201, REGENT 
STREET, anv 67, CONDUIT STREET. 


ianofortes.—Cramer, 

BEALE, AND CO. Every description for 
Sale or Hire. Cramer, Beale, and Co. are Pro- 
prietors of the NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND 
PIANOFORTE, 

HARMONIUMS. 

CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., are the chief agents 
for Alexandre and So..’s NEW MUDEL HAKMO.- 
NIUM. Every variety. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 
STREE?D, ayp 67, CONDUIT STREET. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST” 


‘Teas and Coffees in - 
land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 


Tea Merchants, 8, 5 ag Sat ag Street, City. 

strong useful Tea, 2s. 5d., 2s. 10d., 33. and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Pure ls 
Is. 2d, is. 3d., is, 44,, 1s. 6d., and Is. 8d. Tea and 
Coffee to the value of 40s, sent free to any 
railway station or market town in and. A 
current free. Sugars at market prices. All 
cariiage-tree within eight miles of the City. 


oney.—All persons re- 
quiring ADVANCES should apply to Messrs. 
JOHNSON and Co, 2, Surrey-street, who 
obtain cash to any amount en kinds of tecu- 
rit es, making 00 charge unless ness is transacted. 


‘the Press.—The Sub-Editor 

of two weekly m tan journals of vig 
class, will shorily be at liberty to form an ENGAG 

MENT in a similar capacity; as WEEKLY RKE- 

VIEWER; or as Dramatic or Li Pog 

bl i in 

Address “ B, A.,” 

Portland. 


ment. 
care of Mr. M‘Bean, 37, Devonshire-sireet, 





i touti cal 





having had ex 
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7 ppi ins’ Flectro-Silver 
LATE AND TABLE CUTLERY. 
—— poeintmenttathe uve ae te oly Sh li =fe= 


eee a 
ee Tas stock of ELECTRO- 
TA CUTLERY in the 


ge le | their manu- 








ee mat Woe tte 
Fiddle | Double Kings’s) Liily 
° Thread. | Patttern| Pattern. 
2s. 4) £s.d} £38.d.) £3. a. 
12 Tuble Forks..... | 116 0} 214 0} 3 0 312 0 
12 Table Spoons... | 1 16 214 0 3 0 0312 0 
12 Dessert Forks.. | 1 7 0/2 0 012 4 0214 0 
2 : 17020 024 2140 
12 Tea Spoons .. | 016 01 4 O81 7 116 0 











SIDE DISHES, 
ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER 


suitable for Vi ables, Curries, and Entrées. Per set | 
of 4 Dishes. be F 


No. £. 8. d. 
B® 3678 Gadroon Oblong Patter», Light Platng 8 8 
EB 5187 sa Ps and Handle, similar to ; 

pstdncedienbtpnchpacssorienbtoqsentde cso. 10 15 
z 1786 ~=—_— Ditto ~ stronger ditto 13 0 

. 4012 Soaps Serol! Pattern, oy cartmonemne 
. 12 
B 4013) Beaded Pattera Dish.. 
By removing the Handles from 
four can be made to form a set of eight Dishes. 


B 1792 Norful a e 
sign, with rich Scroll eraliround 17 19 0 
Water Dishes for above extra ld 0 0 
0 
0 








Ses coo 


Hot 
£ 1797 Threaded Pattern, equally rom — 
Norfulk Pattern ....... 612 
Hot Water Dishes for above . vextra 3 10 


DISH COVERS, 
ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER. 
Each set contains one Cover 20 inches; one of 18 
inches; and two of 14 inches each. 

No. Complete set of 4 Covers. 
B 2750 Plain Pattern, with Scroll Handle .... 1010 0 

® 2751 Melon Pattern, French Scroll Handle, 

either Piaia or Gadroon edge, very 
hendsome 13 12 0 

F 3812 Shrewsbury Pattern, with bold Beaded 
ndles eesece. ce OW 8 
matches 
ishes 0 
rwi k Pattern, pouryune s 4853 Side fs 


- 23 0 


see eeeeee 


Marrtw Brorners guarantee on all their manufac- 
tures in Electro Silver Plate a strong deposit of real 
silver, according to price charged. 


A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, 
may be had on application. imates furnished for 
Services of Plate for Hotels, Steam Ships,and Regi- 
mental Messes. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William 
Street, City, London, E,C.; Manufactory, Queen’s Cut- 
ery Works, Sheffield. 


| pew Stoves, Fire-irons, 


edopunes PIECES.—Buyersof the above 
before final! 





deciting, to visit WIL- 
LIAM. 8. ‘S'buicron’s SHOW- MS. They soe 
tain such assortment of FENDERS, STOVE 
RANGES, ‘CHIMNEY PIRCES, FIRE IRONS, a= 
GENERAL IRUNMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached either for variety, novelty, beauty 

of design, or exqr-usiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£3 \5s. to £34 10s ; bronzed with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel’ fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s to £18; chimney 
pieces, from £1 88, to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
set to £443. The BURTON and ali other PATENT 
st OVES, with radiating hearthplates. 


Dish Co Covers and Hot Water 


ny ania, in ana — 
of the newest vaae 


ON SHOW, at WILLIAM 8. sBURTO “ Tin dish 
covers, 78. 6d. the et of six; block tin, 12s. 4d to 27s. 
the = of six ; 
62s. the set 
aver lated handles, £3 lis. to £6 8s. the set; Shef- 
poet Dwg 10s. the set; block tin hot 


aa Gin, on h wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Bri- | 
tannia metal, 22s. to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full | 
size £11 lis. 
ee S. Burton’s Gene- 
ral Furnish om Catal 
is, and free  ecsntaine pwerds 


beds Ilustrations of his illimited Stock of Biectro and 
Sheffield late, Nickel ‘alii and Britannia Metal 
Dish ores and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 


eypieces, Ki 
acotlers, Tea Urine and Kettles, Tea Trays, 
, Table Cutlery, Baths and a Ware, 
and Brass , Daten 
Sixteen large a Rooms, at 39, Oxford street W. ; 
1, la, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; +” ~ Nene ale 
Perry’s- place, Lon jon.—Established 1820. 


A lsopp’s Pale Ale.—Re- 


commended by Baron Liebig, and ail the Faculty, 
in the finest condition, direct from Se es New peared 
toy Faint and 65 now be had of M = 
ton, Parker, and Co, pe a al REDUCED th the ‘Pac 
highly-esteemed beverage to 





4s. 6d, Lady mend IMPERIAL PINTS, 
2s. 9d. ver dosea, IMPERIAL HALF PINTS. 


Messrs. HARR.NGTON, PARK & -» also 
supply Allsopp’s Ales in casks of a \~ and 
upwards, 5} P. MALL, 3.W. 


| 
' 


THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


—~— 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the ceo my of Mras LOUISA PYNE and 
Ma. W. HARRISON. 


Special Notice.—Nine extra performances of Lurline, 
commencing Monday, March 19th, and terminating 
Wednesday, March 23rd, and last, for the Benefit of 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Manngeress. nat som uence of 
the numerous inquiries a’ the 
Management have wed ae Wallace Grand 
Operaof Lurline to commence at a quarter to Eight 
each evening. 





| For Two Weeks only. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
GLEES, MADMIGALS, aud OLD BALLADS, 


| Madrigal Union, under the direction of Mr. 


| Literary Illustrations by Mr. 


| 
| 


Revival of Romance, an Operetta, by Henry Leslie. 





On Monday, March 19, and during the week, the 


Performances will commence with Henry Leslie’s | 


Operetta, 
ROMANCE; or DICK TURPIN. 


Messrs. St. Albyn and G. Honey, Misses Thirlwall 
and F. Craise. 

After which Wallace’s Popular Opera of 

LURLINE. 
Count Rudolph, Mr. W. Harrison; Rhineberg, Mr. 
Santley; Gnome, Mr. H, Corri; Baron, Mr. G, Honey; 
Ghiva, Miss Villing; Liba, Miss F. Cruise; and 
Lurline, Miss Louisa Pyne. 
Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Doors open at half-past Six ; commence at Seven. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Man- 
ager, Mr. Edward Murray. 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, to hold four persons, from 
10s. 6d. upwa ards; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre 
— 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


MISS LOUISA PYNE resp tfully intimates to the 
Nobility, ante and the Public (her Patrons) that 
her BENEFIT will take place on Wednesday, 


| March 28th. 


| 
| 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 
The “ Overland Route” every Evening. 


Monday and Tuesday, THE HAPPIEST DAY OF 
MY LIFE. After which, at Eight, THE OVERLAND 
ROUTE. Messrs. Charles Mathews, Chippendale, 
Compton, Buckstone, Mrs. C Mathews, &c. With 
HE WOULD = ty ACTOR. Motley, Mr. C. 
Mathews. Anda F 

Wednesday, FOUNDED ON FACTS, THE OVER- 
LAND ROUTE, at Eight, THE BOARDING 
SCHOOL, anda Ballet. 

Thursday, by desire, at Seven, THE OVERLAND 
ROUTE. With THE CRITIC. Puff and Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, Mr. C Mathews. 

Friday and ae THE BOARDING 8CHOOL, 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, at Eight, HOW TO 
MAKE HOME HAPPY, and a Ballet. 








ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson and W. S Emden. 
Monday and during the week, will be performed THE 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Characters by Messrs. 
H. Wigan and W. Gordon, Miss Cottrell and Mrs, 
Stirling. 

After which, a new serio-comic drama, founded 
“Mon Oncle Baptiste,” to be —4 UNCLE 
ZACUARY. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, G. 
Vining, W. Gordon, G. Cooke, F. Vining, H. Rivers, 
and Franks; Messrs. Leigh Mu-ray, and Miss Herbert. 

To conclude with TOM NODDY’S SECRET. 

Doors open at 7. Commence at half-past 7. 


THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM. 
Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 

Eighth Week of the eminently successful Drama, 
A TALE OF TWO CILIES, and last Week but One 
of Lag? resent Season 

On Monday, and during the week, a New Drama, 
entitled THE “ABBE VAUDREU IL ; or, The Court 
of Louis X Vth. The Abbé Vaudreuil, Madame 
Celeste. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, LUCKY 
STARS. Barvara bristles, Mrs. Keeley. 

On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, a new come- 
dietta, entitied, 17, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND 
Principal characters by Mr. Waiter Lacy, J. Rouse, 
Mrs. Keeley, Miss Kate Saville, and Mrs. Campbell, 

After which, Mr. William Callcott’s Magnificent 
Transformation Scene from KING THRUSH- 
BEARD. 

‘To conclude with the new and successful Drama of 
A TALE OF TWO CIIIES. Principal characters 
by Mr. Walter Lacy, James Vining, Villiers, Forrester, 
Rouse, Johnstone, Lyon, Morton, Butler, Palmer, 
Clifford, Whit2, Miss Kate Saville, Stuart, Turner, 
Campbell, and Madame Celeste. 








ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Kine street, St. James's. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. F. B. Cuatrerton. 
Directress, Miss Wrxpuam. 
Nearest theatre to Chelsea and Pimlico, the Park 
being open to carriages and foot-passengers all hours 
of the night. 

On Monday, for the benefit of Miss Clara St. Classe, a 
variety of Entertainments. 

= Tuesday and Wedu No. FORTY-NINE. 

After which, FIRST AFFECTION». To be tollowed 
by the successful Burlesque of DIDO. To conclude 
with MAGIC TUYs. 

On Thursday, for the Benefit of Mr. Charles Young, 
the Nautical | Drama of BLACK-EYED SUSAN, and 
a variety of Entertainments. 

Reduc -d Prices—Pit, 1s. ; Ae —-s 


Box-office open from 11 to 6 daily, Commence at 7. 


By the London Glee and 
with 


Evening next, March 19, and 


Mitchell's 
‘Austin’s Ticket office, St. James’s Ro brig and 





CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL 
Kine Wittiam-street, Stranp. 


FAREWELL SEASON, 
in London. Every Evening, at Bight ; and \ every 


| SALURDAY Morning, at Three o’c lock. 


and Places may be secured at the Hall, vn Llven 
till Three, and . Mr. Austin’s West-end ‘= 


St. James’s Hali, Piccadiily. Sole Propriet 
Tact ~ Mr. J. W. RAYN R; wie Fropiin and 
AGUE, 








he European Assurance 
SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act oa, Parliament, 

FOR THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, ANNUI- 
TIES, AND THE GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY 
IN SITUATIONS OF TRUST. 

Chief Office— 

2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDOX. 
The existing R Jrom Pr exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, 
President— 

The Right Hon, T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors—Henry Wickham 

Wic » Esq., M.P. . 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


| John Cheetham, Esq., Staly 


ec 





brid, 
James Davidson, ed. Brosd. caeet Buildings. 
Johu Field, Ksq., Warnford Court, City. 
Charles Forster, 'Esq., M.P, for Walsall. 
Rovhard Frauets George, Kea. ° P om 
en arrison, amiiton -pl. Saint 
Jolin'’s Wood. — 


Thomas C. Hayward, Esq., eee and Highbury. 

Jobn Hedgins, Esq., Cavendish C! 

T. Y. MeChristie, Ksq , Revising Garrister for the City 
of London. 

James Edward McConnell, Esa Wolverton. 

Jolin Moss, Esq , Litchureh, De y. 

Charies William Reynolds, Esq., Eaton-place, Bel- 


=" 
Rici r, Esq., =. for Warwickshire. 

HH. W. v. Wickham, Ket, M.P. tor Bradford. 

The, Wiukworth, Esq. Gresham Club, and Canon- 


J. a Lrown-Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


The Se Policies of this Society are authorized 
to be omens by Government, Poor Law 

other Puvlic Departments. The leading London ant 
Provincial Joimt Stock and private Bauks, the 

pal Raiiway Companies, Lue and Fire Orhces, 
Com,aaies, Institutions, and Commercial Firms 
throughout the Kingdom, accept the Policies of this 
deciety as Security 1or their Employes. 


Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of 
Life, may be purchased ou the followmg seale:— 


Annuities —_- at the Cs tay om, pat es Jor every 
£100 w Purchase M . 


Age. | 00 s lejos 70 


jer ize) 10 3 4/12 1 3] 14162 


Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency 
= muy be obtained on application to the 
ANAGE 





Annuity pay- 
able yearly . 











3165 











("he Surplice Shirt (ac- 
knowledged as the most comfortable and durable 
Shirt ever yet —-, ~~~ to — 6s. 6d., 

73. 6d., 8s. and 10s. 6d. for self-measure- 
ment. JOHN SAMPSON, Hosier, 123, Oxtord-st., W. 


((adiz.—A Pure Pale Sherry 


of the Amoutillado character, 38s. per dozen, 
Cash. We receive a regular and direct shipment of this 
fine Wine 
HENRY BRETT & Qa. Importers, Old Furnival's 
Distillery, Holborn E.C 


Kau- de - Vie.—This Pure 
Pale Brandy, though only 16s. per gallon, is de- 
moustrated, upon analysis, to be peculiarly tree we 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations 
veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34:. i dozen 





or securely packed in a case fur the country, 30s 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnivai’s Distillery, 
at their Distillery. 


Holborn, Tobe obtained only at 





rent: 
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PARLIAMENT AND ITS MASTER. 
HE personal ascendancy of Mr. GLapsToNE is the absorbing 
T topic of the parliamentary day. 
like it in the House of Commons since the death of Mr. 
Canxtxc. Like that distinguished man, the present CHan- 
cELLor of the ExcneQquver owes his pre-eminence solely and 
emphatically to his own great talents, and to his unwearied 
diligence in their cultivation. Like him he owes little to fortune 
or family connection. Like him the opening of his public career 
was heralded by the ¢éc/a¢ of university distinction, and marked 
by early success in debate. Like him his attachment to the 
Tory party was early suspected of wavering, and his consequent 
position was long doubtful and disputable. Historic memories 
and political idealisms jarred in the minds of both with the 


dogmatism of modern democracy, and the political quakerism of | 


the Utilitarian party. The large element of benevolence, and 
the high ambition of both, naturally lead them to espouse an 
industrial policy widely liberal and nationally popular; but 
whenever questions of political or ecclesiastical power were at 
stake, Mr. CANNING relapsed into the old traditions of Conser- 
yvatism, and up to the present time Mr. GLapsTonE has shown 
no disposition to discard them. Asa rare implement for the 
disintegration and damage of a rival faction, the Whigs in 
general have always been ready to praise and promote the 
matchless orator of our day, just as they were to flatter and even 
to follow the unrivalled rhetorician of the times of GeorGe IV. : 
but then, as now, the more fastidious and more exacting members 
of the congregation worshipping at Brook’s, sullenly refused to 
acknowledge the orthodoxy of the borrowed minister, and were 
ready whenever occasion served to dispute his authority, and 
impugn the sincerity of his professions. The greedy and 
garrulous crowd of politicians of all kinds worship success ; and 
Mr. Caxntno’s oratorical ascendancy in the House of Commons 
for many years was so indisputable, that the fine ladies of the 
Whigs could no more resist the temptation of his society, than 
the coarser-minded men of the party could deny themselves the 
benefits they hoped to derive from supporting his measures. A 
certain section of Conservatives, chiefly consisting of men of rank 
and refinement, adhered to him with anxious but often 
embarrassed fidelity. They delighted in his popularity, and still 
more delighted in the delight he showed that he took 
in being delightful. But they were never entirely free 
from the fear of his getting politically tipsy with the 
effervescence of the cup he continually filled afresh. He 
ruled over men by the power of fascination. Others were 
as wise and well informed on economic subjects, and more 
consistently liberal on political ones; but nobody could make 
the right cause win as he could, when he took it up earnestly. 
The earnestness might be temporary, but it was sure to be 
triumphant. The Gowers and CavenpIsnes, CARLISLES and 
LANSDOWNES made him the idol of their adulation; while the 
Burperts and BrovcHams boasted their readiness in parlia- 
ment “to stick their knees into his back ;” but the Harrowpys 
and Bristots, the Bentrncks and the BInNrInGs were as fre- 
quently afraid that he would turn downright Whig, as the Greys 
and Hosuovses were fond of prophesying his return to the old 
ways of Toryism. And so it is with Mr. GLapsTone at the 
present hour. He poises himself with inimitable dexterity on a 
slackrope swung between the Carlton and the Reform. He 
holds in his own hand the wand of enchantment, and so long as 
he can dance forward imposingly and then dance backward grace- 
fully, all the world will clap its hands ; and as none can help him, 
few feel disposed to dispute his perilous pre-eminence, for few 
have the vanity to imagine themselves fitted to take his place. 
But it is impossible to dismiss the consciousness, that the 
position, however dazzling and exalted, is necessarily one of im- 
minent instability. Its exigencies are inexorable : they forbid any 
long cessation from hazardous efforts; the unequal dancer must 
dance or die. The French proverb of reculer pour le mienx 
sauter has its converse on the political slackrope ; and accordingly, 
whenever the unrivalled artist has accomplished some splendid 
movement forward, we know that he must begin a corresponding 
movement in a retrograde direction, or, grasping one or other of 
the poles between which he has hitherto played his surprising 
part, he must prepare to descend. 

_ Mr. Giapsroye is undisputed master of the position in par- 
liament at the present moment. He has made that position for 
himself by his own unaided genius and indefatigable industry ; 
and as a man of the people we rejoice heartily in his success, 
and look not without wonder at his singular position. But let 
us not mistake what that position is. It is not that of the 
leader of a great party, for the only party to whom he ever 
professed to belong distrust and defame him, while the party 
whom he at present serves rather than leads, daily refuse to 
follow his bidding or obey his call. Adopting their views, and 





There has been nothing | 


| anticipating their wishes in Snence, he has brought forward and 
virtually carried a marvellous Budget : this is the move forward. 
But the move backward is about to come, or rather it has come 
already. The new Reform Bill not only retains in existence 
every rotten borough in the kingdom, but Mr. GLapsTons has 


of them to execution in 1852, to adopt his Conservative doctrines 
on the subject, and to try to rehabilitate the Tory principle of 
mere nominal representation. We have got a slice of financial 
improvement from Mr. GLAapstTong, and now he is about to 
make us pay the political price of it. And so also it will be, we 
fear, in other matters. On the Italian question he moves 
onwards dashingly with the popular party; but on Church Rate 
Abolition he is dead against us. The Manchester School 
sanguinely reckon, indeed, upon being able to count upon him 
hereafter as their leader in all things; and the readiness with 
which Mr. Brian has renounced his Birmingham p 

of Reform betrays their eagerness to close a bargain, from which 
they hope for official in exchange for demagogic power. It is 
hard to say, indeed, whether Mr. GLapsTone has conceded 
more to Mr. Briaut, or Mr. Brigur more to Mr. GLADSTONE; 
but the entente cordiale seems to be complete, and no doubt 
there is an understanding between the high contracting parties, 
that the veto hitherto exercised upon the admission of the 
member for Birmingham to the Cabinet shall be presently 
withdrawn. What effect the further infusion of calico principles 
into the Government will have on its stability we shall consider 
by and by. 


| actually persuaded Lord Joun Russet, who sentenced seores 
| 


ITALY AND HUNGARY. 


_— inhabitants of Central Italy have not disappointed the 

expectations formed of their prudence and patriotism, and 
by deciding for annexation to Sardinia they have immensely 
advanced their national cause, and the respect in which they will 
be held in every country where liberty is loved and human 





progress desired. In a few days the Sardinian Government will 
officially declare its intentions, and assume the sovereignty which 
has been so honourably obtained; and it will be seen whether 
the Austrian Court will abandon its pretensions, or venture upon 
fresh acts of aggression, either in its own name or through its 
puppets, the Duke of Mopgna and the Pope. How much the 
Holy Father is beloved in his own territories may be seen from 
the votes taken at Bologna, which was of late the second city in 
the Papal States. It appears that 21,694 electors voted for 
annexation, and the important number of ¢vo on the other side. 
The mighty two ought at least to be canonized during their life- 
time in order to make the most of such a splendid example of 
fidelity and folly, in which mixed condition alone can Pius IX. 
expect to find faithfulness in followers not actuated by selfish 
views. 

It is believed in Italy and Austria that a collision is impending, 
and the matter will probably turn upon whether the Emperor of the 
FRENCH appears inclined to leave the Italians to bear the first 
brunt of the struggle. The Pope is reported to have 20,000 
men; the Duke of Mopena’s little army can at any moment be 
surreptitiously increased by additions from the Austrian ranks, and 
Count RecuBere has prepared for a course of military duplicity 
by pretending that men wearing the Austrian uniform, 
and specially sent to the Pope by his Imperial master’s 
orders, are not Austrian soldiers at all. On the 30th 
January this worthy minister of the Harespure crown declared 
in the most formal way, as may be seen by the papers recently 
published, ‘“ We shall begin by establishing the fact that 
at the present hour there is not in the whole of the Italian 
peninsula a single Austrian soldier outside the boundaries of the 
monarchy.” At that very time an Austrian general commanded 
the Pope’s forces, and a fortnight before, our vice-consul at Ancona 
wrote to Mr. Corserr at Florence, to say that the number of 
recruits landed at Ancona, ‘“‘ most of them wearing Austrian 
uniforms of the respective regiments they belonged to, is, up to 
this date, three hundred and eighty-three, including eleven officers, 
whose names are annexed.” The day before Count RECHBERG set 
his name to the statement we have quoted—“ seventy-nine men 
and one officer, Austrian recruits for the Papal service, arrived 
at Ancona on board a small Papal steamer from Trieste, and 
after landing, marched off to Macerata as usual.” On the 28th, 
when our vice-consul gave this information, he described the 
district as in the “‘ deepest anxiety and consternation.” People 
were taken from their beds at night, and marched off to unknown 
prisons ; and he adds, ‘ the number of persons who have emigrated 
from Ancona and district, since the commencement of the Italian. 
war, is reckoned to be about 2000;” a number which is in 
itself considerable, but which appears enormous when we find 


that the whole population of the province was only 176,519, 
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according to the census-of 1853, and could not have been very 
much larger when the migrations began. 

Tf the Austrian Government does not seek an opportunity for 
renewing the war, its conduct im Italy is inexplicable; and if 
such a contingency is reckoned upon, its behaviour in Hungary 
is still more and without reason. Instead of appeasing 
the anger of the Protestant churches, Count Tun is driving them 
to rebeltion ; and it is not improbable that, before long, we shall 
witness a renewal of the old sort of religious war, but with the 
difference that the tyrannical and Popish party does not possess 
its former strength. On the 11th January the Protestants held 
a great meeting in defiance of the prohibition of the Court. 
Forty or fifty thousand people assembled, and the Imperial fune- 
tionary commanded them, in the name of the Emperor, to 
disperse. The Protestant leader, in the spirit of an old Cove- 
nanter or Cromwellian, thundered out, “In the name of Gop 
IT command to stay.” The people obeyed what they 
accepted as a Divine injunction to support their faith. At this 
meeting it was decided that another meeting should be held on 
the 20th April; and on the lst and 2nd March smaller gather- 
ings took place, at which many of the nobles of Transylvania 
were present, including Count DrGENre.y, the brother of the 
Austrian commander in Venetia; and it was resolved with 
unanimity that the 20th April meeting should be held. If 
the Government should resort to force, it is probable that a 
collision may occur ; and, if religious zeal should not betray the 
Protestant churches imto imprudence, the ricketty Empire 
of Austria may find that the nineteenth century will overthrow 
and avenge the crimes against the Reformation, of which 
its rulers were guilty two centuries ago. The Court of 
Vienna has degenerated ; its superstition has none of the ancient 
grandeur about it—it is effete and contemptible; and if the 
Protestants can produce a Hungarian Gustavus, their enemies 
will not be able to bring another WALLENSTEIN into the field. 
There is nothing in the Austrian system to produce great men, 
and if one should arise, he would be likely to consign his beloved 
Emperor to Leicester Square or Spielberg, and grasp the power 
himself. We watch this movement in Hungary with an interest 
that will be felt all over the kingdom when its bearings are 
understood, not,only because it may lead to most valuable 
results, but from its strong resemblance to those important 
passages in English history which contributed so much to make 
us great and free. If a fresh rebellion occurs in Hungary it will 
not be an outburst of “ Godless democracy,’ nor a political 
struggle in which the younger and less prudent part of the 
population will take the lead ; but a solemn, determined, ‘‘ God- 
fearing ” business, resembling that magnificent mingling of the 
Bible and the sword which carried the Ironsides in triumph 
through every field. The great danger is lest the outburst 
should be premature. If it is well timed it may stir up old 
associations in Bohemia, and do much to redeem even Austrian 
character from its levity and frivolity, giving to her Court and 
aristocracy something better to believe in than licentiousness and 
superstition, or roughly “improving them off the face the 
earth.” 

The stories of Austria’s alliance with Russia are much 
doubted, although it is known that the Czarina was in favour of 
such a scheme. For the present, Gorrcuakorr, who hates 
Austria, is believed to have triumphed, and a new rumour is 
afloat that the French Emperor has improved his relations with 
St. Petersburg, by offering to cancel that part of the Treaty of 
Paris, which excludes ships of war from the Black Sea. We 
offer no opinion on the truth of this story, and place no reliance 
in the conventions which diplomatists concoct. There is no 
putting faith in princes; one after another breaks his word or his 
oath, and few contimental potentates are entitled to complain if 
the Tuiieries should prove treacherous, for most of them have 
acted as if perjury belonged to the insignia of royalty quite as 
much as the sceptre or the crown. 

Last week our correspondent from Hanover gave an excellent 
picture of the state of opinion in Germany, and the wonders of the 
excellent beer drinkers and tobacco smokers at what they fancy 
our apathy in the face of the designs of France. It is quite true 
that’we have recovered from everything like panic, and entertain a 
goed hope of ing from any serious convulsion ; still our dock- 
yards and rthenee ay are actively at work, and the number of our 
volunteers proves the wide-spread determination not to trust the 
chapter of accidents, but our own well-developed and organized 
strength. ‘The Savoy business does not alarm us, and efforts to 
make a bugbear of it in the House of Commons have ended in 
Pye failure. We do not, however, wonder that any revival 

apoleonie aggression should frighten the Germans. about their 
Rhine ; but if Germany will cr in its intestine quarrels and 
jealcusies, it is from herself and not from the character or 
ambition of her neighbour that her danger will arise. 
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Looking to tiie false andihollow character of diplomacy, we are 
glad to find our Government growing less diplomatic; but a. 
fuller recognition of great principles is needed, and there jg 
something like hypocrisy or vacillation, when we find Lord 
Patmerston saying that England may be proud of hayj 
given her moral influence to bring about the present state of 
things in Italy, whereas both he and Lord Joun Russzu, only 
last year spoke very strongly against the very course which 
now praise. Nor do they seem to have learnt wisdom from 
rience, for, as will be seen from the “‘ Further Correspondence op 
the Affairs of Italy,” Lord Joun Russe. now urges the King of 
Sardinia not to do anything for the liberation of Venetia, just. as 
last year he urged him to do nothing for Lombardy and the 
Duchies. If the patriotic efforts of Vicrok EMmanvue. and 
his great minister should succeed, and Italy be free from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, Lord PaLMERsTon, next spring, will 
boast of the moral aid his Government gave to bring about 
such a happy state of affairs. We want a reconstruction of 
foreign policy, and need some one to arise in the House of 
Commons and defend a cause because it is right, and urge its 
prosecution whenever it is practicable. The cant of pretending 
friendship for Austria, and helping her enemies, is a national 
disgrace. The English people wish all Italy to be free, and no 
language should be held to Count RecuwerG or anybody else, 
which is inconsistent with the plain rules of Christian morality, 
applied to neighbours who have a moral right to our support. 


THE REPORT TO THE EMPEROR. 


HE reports of ministers in France serve, like our debates in 
Parliament, but in a more succinct and connected form, to 
make known the reasons on which legislation is founded. They 
stir up no strife of argument, they awaken no passions and im- 
press no convictions on the people; but they record facts and 
motives, and are historical documents of considerable importance, 
The modifications made in the commercial relations of the two 
countries by the late Treaty have been regarded as so momen- 
tous as to require the publication in full (sans réserve) of the 
report made to the Emperor by M. Barocug, the President of 
the Council of State, and M. Rovmgr, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, of the manner in which these two negotiators carried into 
execution his order to negotiate the Treaty. It serves better 
than any conjectures or even statements of what the French 
think, to make us acquainted with the causes which have so long 
impeded the mutual trade of the two countries, and with the 
advantages they now expect from the Treaty. 

The report begins by referring to the previous attempts made 
by the several Governments of France, from that of the Restora- 
tion to that of the Emperor, to unite France and England by, a 
treaty of commerce, all of which, except the Treaty of 1826, 
establishing the perfect equality of the shipping of the two uations 
when proceeding directly from the ports of one to those of the 
other, were fruitless. With Louis Puiipre’s Government, 
soon after the Revolution of 1830, negotiations were ac- 
tive, but the zeal of the negotiators on both sides soon 
cooled. The King was himself, as a forest and coal owner, 
interested in Protection, and before the end of his reign the 
doctrines of his cabinet were less commercially liberal than at its 
commencement. In the interest of despotism, the two ministers 
adroitly ascribe this general failure to the development of the parlia~ 
mentary system, which they say subordinated the general interestto 
the interest of individuals, and established a formidable organisa~ 
tion against every modification of the tariff. They are right im 
saying that in a parliamentary systew private interests continually 
struggle to obtain advantages in disregard of the public welfare, 
but it is done openly, and fails to effect its object in proportion. 
as the peeple become enlightened, and cease to be —- 
There is, too, ever more confidence to be placed in the publi 
for enlightenment and patriotism than in any individual. Our 
parliamentary system has accordingly led us much more rapidly 
and more continuously to put down all attempts, by whomsoever 
made, to substitute private advantage for the public good, than 
the Imperial systems of the Continent, with which the nego 
tiators tacitly but flatteringly contrast the parliamentary system. 

Political agitation by private interests, operating here through 
Parliament, has gradually put an end to almost every monopoly 
and every prohibition; but the two ministers tell us in another 
part of their report, without thinking, apparently, of the bear- 
ings of what they say on the flattering compliment they pay 
to despotism, that every Government in France for the last. 
thirty years—all of which have been more imperial than parlie- 
mentary—have endeavoured in vain to get rid of the prohibitions 
born, not of private interests, but of war (enfuntées par les mal~ 
heurs de la guerre). Experience proves, therefore, that.a parlia~ 
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mentary government is more efficacious in freeing trade from ze- 
straints than a government placed “by its consular correspond- 
ence in the centre of the great movements of commerce and of 
life,” and solely occupied, “destitute of all private interest, by 
the development of the wealth of a country and the well-being 
ofits people.” Theoretically, such a Government is supposed by 
the ministers to be in a better position to judge with impartiality 

economical questions than the public; but practically no 
such Government has solved such questions so favourably for 
the general interests as a parliamentary government. Messrs. 
Barocue and Rovner are quite at liberty to praise their master 
at the expense of Louts Pai.ipre and the elder BoursBons ; 
but they must not be allowed—because he is enabled in 1860 to 
deal with commercial questions more liberally than they could— 
to exalt despotism at the expense of the parliamentary system. 
From the only country where this has prevailed the light has 
gone forth which has guided all nations to freedom. 


They inform us that the prohibitions which former Govern- 
ments so vainly endeavoured to get rid of, were almost unknown 
in CoLBeRt’s celebrated tariff, and were enacted by the fifth of 
Brumaire (October, 1799,) 1s a temporary measure which the 
return of peace was to terminate. It happened, however, that 
just before the Revolution, Mr. Pirr negotiated a commercial 
treaty with France, and by some persons that treaty connected 
with the Revolution in time was regarded as one of its causes. 


They remark that the English have had no i 
ascertaining whether French wines are ble to their taste 
or not. Accordingly, at present, while the annual consumption 
of wine per head is, in Austria, fifty-seven litre, in Portugal 
one hundred, and im France one hundred, in England it is only 
one litre. They expeot, therefore, that the great reduction im 
our wine duties now and next will operate very favo 

for the wine-growing iuterest of France. The ministers and 
France see that immense benefit has been derived by the 
agriculturists of Normandy and Brittany from the abolition of 
our corn-laws. It enabled them to supply us last year with 
about 3,000,000 quarters of wheat and flour measured as 
wheat. This is only an example of the mutual benefits which 
all tradig countries derive from trade. If the peasants of 


of 


Normandy and Brittany are enriched by our importations, the 
inhabitants of London and Manchester are both fed and enriched 


by the produce of those peasants. A detailed return, however, 
of our exports to France, published on Wednesday, shows that, 
in 1855, 6, and 7, we sent thither considerable quantities of 
wheat and spirits, and some flour, though habitually these articles 





Soon after Mr. Prrr’s name as the influential promoter of war | 
against the Revolution became connected in the minds of the | 


French with all its evils and all its resulting horrors. So when 
their minds were keenly sensitive, an admiration of prohibitions 
and a hatred of commercial treaties connected with the name of 
Pitt and the horrors of the Revolution were deeply impressed on 
them. The feeling thus permanently excited resembled very 
dosely the corresponding animosity we felt to Buonararte and 
his empire. 


Time and free discussion have nearly swept this | 


are imported from France. Under varying circumstances, there- 
fore, similar commodities may be both imported from and ex- 
ported to the same country; and such interchanges will be 
much promoted by free trade, to the mutual benefit 6f both . 
nations. 

The ministers say that the value of the e 


to England in 
1858, was 426,000,000f. (25f. to £1). 


206,000,000f. were paid 


| for natural products —corn, flour, wine, etc. ; and 220,000,000F. 


out of our national mind; but the sentiment of the French has | 


withstood all the efforts of successive Governments to remove it, 
all the arguments of their theorists, and all the proofs which our 
gems success has supplied of the advantages of free trade. 

ven now it is more powerful than the popular Emperor. 
He can only modify by promising to respect for a time the pro- 
hibitions which former Governments could not put an end to. 
His ministers flatter him too much and too soon, and make it 
plain that, contrary to his instructions, not to trouble themselves 
with any kind of political considerations, they have, in common with 
their countrymen, thought more of these than “ merely of ameliora- 
ting the commercial relations of the two countries.” They 
cannot shake off the national sentiment. Like individuals, 
nations are punished for excesses, and in the lingering attachment 
of the French to prohibitions as now explained we perceive some 
of the evil consequences to both nations of their former hasty 
imtemperance. 

The French negotiators expect great advantages to the 
numerous artisans of Paris employed in making jewellery, bronze 
omaments, toys, artificial flowers, dress ornaments, etc., by 
the abolition of our import duties on such articles. We believe 
that they are quite correct, and that the Ewprror could not by 
any other means, so well as by this commercial treaty, increase 
employment for the vast manufacturing population of his capital. 
More than half the great multitude derives subsistence from 
such manufactures, and for the future peace of Paris he does well 
to open our markets to the produce of its industry. They ex- 

ct, also, that great advantages will accrue to the manu- 

turers of Lyons, St. Etienne, and the department of the 
Tsere from the free introduction here of silks and gloves, in which 
they will not be deceived. They remind us, however, that the 
Manchester people have proved that their industry has ever taken 
a new bound when duties said to be protective were reduced. 
Thus our silk manufacture, some branches of which dread the 
competition of Lyons and St. Etienne, has increased from im- 
porting 3,900,000 lbs. of raw silk in 1842, to importing 
9,900,000 lbs. in 1859, or nearly threefold. In the same in- 
terval the value of the silk manufactures exported has increased 
from £590,000 to £2,300,000 in 1859. Our silks, therefore, 
now compete successfully with French silks im third markets ; and 
therefore we do not anticipate from the probable increase of 
silks imported from France, the smallest injury to our own manu- 
factures. The increase of opulence every where creates a de- 
mand for a great increase in silk clothing; and the cheaper 
but perhaps less tasteful manufactures of England will find an 


equally enlarged sale with the more costly and tasteful manu- 
factures of France. 


_ So the two ministers rightly expect that the agricultural 
interest of France, especially the wine-growers, will reap great 
advantages from the introduction of wine here at a low duty. 


| for manufactures. Thus something more than half our imports 
| from France are of watches and clocks, silks, gloves, ornaments, 


etc. Their corn and flour are net benefited by the change in our 
duties, which will be for the advantage generally of the manu- 
facturers of objects of luxury. In reverse of this, the abolition 
of prohibitions in France and reductions of the French tariff will 
be chiefly for the advantage of our coal-getters, ron, cutlery, 
cotton, and earthenware manufacturers ; or generally of persons 
who supply objects of almost universal utility as contra- 
distinguished from those who minister to the demands of luxury. 
Messrs. Barnocne and Rovner do not advert to this dis- 


| tinction, but it seems to us to show that ultimately the. chief 


advantages of the Treaty, though they will unquestionabl 
be mutual, will fall to the lot of our people. To them will 
be opened the vast market which 36,000,000 of Freach offer to 
the most general and common of our productions ; while to the 
French will be opened the comparatively small market whieh the 
opulent sapply for articles of luxury. At present the French 
receive from us manufactures of the value only, in 1858, of 
18,500,000f., while we receive from them mannfactured articles of 
the value of 220,000,000. The Treaty accordingly, though not 
immediately, will open comparatively larger markets for our 
industry than for theirs. At the same time, such articles as we 
could supply France with are dearer there than im other 
countries, and the ministers are sensible of the mecessity of 
exciting the manufacturing mdustry of the French, and making 
them adept new instruments and new methods of produc- 
tion. 

There is one other important matter connested with the Treaty 
to which the ministers only faintly allude, but on which, being 
for us of primary importance, we must say a few words. The 
mutual opening of markets, extending the demand for prodacts, 
must have a favourable influence on the wages of labour. Since 
the discovery of gold ou the shores of the Pacific, if not before, 
there has been a sensible tendency throughout the civilized 
world to a rise in the rate of wages. In Eugland it is very 
marked. The Treaty, and every step in the march of free trade, 
will imcrease the tendency. What, then, will be the effects on 
the productions of different countries of this rise of wages? In 
the competition which will increase the world in con- 
junction with this rise, these who, like ourselves, employ 
machinery to the greatest extent, will reap the greatest advan- 
tages; that is, we shall command the most extensive markets, 
and we shall supply commodities i cheaper than 
others. ‘The labour in which little or no machinery is employed 
will be at a disadvantage, and hands will quit it for better paid 
labour. The marked te in latter times to leave the culture 
of the fields for the practice of the arts of cities will be increased. 
By no population engaged in any art is less machinery employed 
than by wine-growers. They are every where extremely poor. 
We must expect, in ce, \ ing the increased 








consequence, notwithstanding 
demand antivipated for wine, that the aumber of persons 
engaging in the production will not increase. In judging of our 
future supplies, therefore, we must take into consideration the 


condition and prospents of labourers throughout Europe, as well 
| as natural capabilities of soil anid climate. If we j only by 
| the latter, we may form exaggerated and unjustifiable 
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ANNEXATION. 


r | YHERE are few things more offensive than the desecration of 
the terms honour, ity, yw os applied to 
selfish party ; and in the Savoy clamour we see a 

pas deal of this Totieiiion, with no few hints at the disin- 

terestedness of England in earlier and better times. We wish 
to cut the matter short, and shall refer to this disinterestedness 
presently. In the meantime, we would inquire whether there 
are no other virtues of a less prodigal, but of an equally binding 
description with generosity, disinterestedness, &c. In private 
life a great many noble and generous actions are constantly 
inviting us, and it may cost us a good deal in feeling, to take the 
unchivalric part; yet we constantly find it not merely our in- 
terest, but our duty, to be safe and prosaic, especially when our 
generosity and chivalry will have to be paid for by others. We 
rather doubt whether the most magniloquent of the writers and 
speakers against annexation would throw himself on the injured 
side in a melée, or even feel it his duty to take up every slight 
inflicted upon himself, if at the cost of even the day’s dinner to 
his children and domestics. It is distinctly not our duty to 
protect every injured stranger, at the expense of inflicting the 
most unquestioned injury upon those who are dependent upon 
us. The present question is not, be it remembered, the mere 
question of the loss of an unproblematical advantage, but of 
positive and actual damage as well. It is not the loss of a com- 
mercial treaty, which may provide food for hundreds of thousands 
—a matter of more consequence than the luxury or the triumphs 
of the men of Manchester; it is the danger of a war which 
might cost both food and blood to the people of England ; and it 
is no more the duty of ministers to risk the food of a nation, than 
of the master of a family to risk the lives and interests of those 
whom he has under his care, except for the very strongest 
reasons. It is evident that the anti-annexationist protestors do 





not care one straw about the risk of a war, if they can get the | 


Government into mischief, and it is equally evident that neither 
the Government nor the mass of the English people consider the 
cause sufficient. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties of a commerce-created 
and a commerce-cemented peace: the miseries of slavery in 


America which we are obliged to wink at, at least with the eye of | 


the State, because the subsistence of our population depends on 
slave-grown cotton ; the many petty injustices which we shall be 
obliged, in all probability, to witness between State and State, 
ratherthan break up commercial systems. We may be disgusted 
at the serene selfishness and indifference of those who cherish 
this system, and there are many of them, for the sake of their 
own pockets, and their own pockets alone; but still we cannot 
help recognising the mighty law, that if ever peace prevails it is 
to prevail by the binding pressure of what the poet has called 
commerce, “the golden girdle of the world.” Though, like 
every human system, it cannot be a perfect one, our hope is that 
it will, by gradually contracting the circle, at last crush the habit 
of war; this cannot be done at once, and it would be infatuation 
to expect it. We are aware that war is, on the whole, an 
irreligious as well as an unprofitable thing ; this is too widely 
allowed to admit of dispute or require argument, and we only do 
not dwell upon the due and probable effects of religion as a 
subsidiary, because it is rather our business to view the question 
with a political eye only. 


We feel sure, from what we said in a former number, that 


We.urxeton wonld have shrunk from this war, and we feel 
nearly equally sure that the predominance of the military spirit 
and the pressure of army claims for glory and service, are a 
positive embarrassment to the present Emperor of France. It is 
the only power which he needs fear; he has set the priesthood 
and their dogmas at nought; he has turned nearly a full face 
against the prejudices of trade ; he would be glad, and wisely, to 
make the wine-growers and the bourgeoisie a point de resistance 
against the clamours of the soldiery. He can neither do this at 
once by imperious refusal, nor in a direct way. Now, when 
England has sanctioned by silence other annexations, when she 
has practised them abundantly herself, is this a time to cry havoc, 
let slip the dogs of war, and embroil everything, for party or 
personal motives, as mean as those with which they charge, justly 
or not, Louis NAPOLEON? Are they to prevent him from stealing 
a march, simply that they may steal one themselves ? 

There may be acts of injustice so monstrous in themselves, 
and in their consequences, as to force us upon war. We do not 
believe that Lord Patmerston and the rest of the Ministry are 
so t ly unpatriotic, or so utterly devoid of generosity 
either, as to offer no resistance if the present were a vital 
question for En *s future interests or present honour. It is 
not our fault if Savoy isnot of substantial importance, or if its 
inhabitants are indi t, or if Vicron EMMANUEL chooses to 
resign it without a remonstrance. 





It is searcely of so much im- | 


———= 
portance as Poland, which was deliberately sacrificed in those 
bygone days of England’s disinterestedness, which are 
inference contrasted with our own, but the fact is that it is no 
easy matter to prove this disinterestedness. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to disinterestedness or an indifference to substantial 
interests, was made in the wars of the Crusades, unless we 
adduce one or two of the military transactions of Cromwezz, 
with foreign powers, for religious objects. With these exceptions, 
almost all the united action of nations for war or for peace has been 
mainly produced and promoted by the inducements of interests, 
Wars have been made for opposing interests; as Bacon says, 
treaties have been generally made where the interests have been 
identical. ‘‘ Non enim verbis feedera confirmantur, sed iisdem 
utilitatibus.” Can anything equal the selfishness of the struggles 
of England for the possession of France ; of the wars of WILtiaw 
the Tuirp and ANNe’s time, where Whigs and Tories fought for 
power and precedence, each making the nation’s landed or m 
interests the plea? Whattrouble did the Hanoverian interest 
cost us on the Continent !_ And what was the motive? DidBurxg, 
the champion of Chivalry, ever attempt to detach from chi 

the material interests of the English nation? Prt now and then 
did, and on more than one occasion got thus answered by 
SHERIDAN :— 

“ After all these protestations for the rights of humanity, after 
all these sentiments of abhorrence for the regicide republic, 
ministers were the first who neglected the professed objects of 
war, and who consulted individual gain. While they were calling 
upon all to join in a contest such as never appeared before— 
while they were maintaining that to bring the awful and unpre- 
cedented struggle to a happy termination, they thought that they 
must have an indemnity for their trouble—they fitted out an 
expedition, and they stole the West India Islands. This was 
the way in which we were to punish treachery, and set an 
awful example of the punishment which awaits disloyalty and 
irreligion.” ‘From that moment all dignity forsook us, and the 
variance between our profession and our practice was by turns 
the subject of laughter, of censure, and reprobation to our 
allies.” 

Honour may be a snow-white horse, and Interest a coal black 
one; but in the constitutional coach England has made them 
keep pace together pretty well; the white horse may do all the 
capering and curvetting, trusting to not being put at full speed 
for the sake of its rather stronger and more sober companion ; 
and whoever, after a calm and candid survey of English history, 
undertakes to deny this, must put into his arguments some of 
that heedless and self-sacrificing chivalry which he wishes the 
nation to put into its acts. 


THE STONES OF WESTMINSTER. 
EFORE the gorgeous pile on which Parliament has speut 
more than two millions of money is actually complete for 
its future assemblings, the stone of which it has been built is 
found to be in a state of palpable decay! Instead of materials 
having been employed of a nature peculiarly fitted to ensure the 
durability of the edifice, and the preservation in their beauty of 
its elaborate external ornaments, a species of limestone has been 
used, which now turns out to be singularly ill-qualified to resist 
the decomposing influence of an atmosphere, impregnated with 
the fumes and gases prevalent in the metropolis; and the silent 
progress of deterioration is already become so incontestable, that 
a sum of £7280 was demanded last session, and, of course, 
granted, to defray the expense of washing the exterior of the 
huge building with a certain chemical preparation said to have 
the effect of indurating the surface of the stone. On Friday 
last Mr. Wise brought the subject under the notice of the 
House of Commons, and asked whether any permanent advant- 
age was to be hoped from the use of the “ architectural 
cosinetics”’ thus ordered, or whether they had, as yet, been 
experimentally applied. The reply of Mr. Cowrrr, the newly- 
appointed Chief Commissioner of Works, was far from satisfac- 
tory; and as the ultimate consequences threaten to become 
rather serious, it is only right that the history of the transaction 
should be clearly understood, and that the true cause of the 
mischief which is likely to cost us so dear, should be plainly 
pointed out. 

It appears from the very lucid and striking statement of Mr. 
Wisz, that when, in 1836, Sir CuarLes Barry’s design for the 
New Houses of Parliament was adopted, and his estimate was 
accepted of £774,560, a stipulation was made that a royal com- 
mission should be appointed to inquire before any portion of the 
costly structure was begun, what was the most suitable stone for 
the purpose. The commission was agreed to, and it consisted of 
Sir Henry De 1a Becue, Dr. Arnott, Sir Cuartes Barry, 
and Mr. Smrru. After spending several months travelling 
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together through the kingdom and elsewhere, these gentlemen 
rted that they had visited one hundred and twenty-three 
uarries, and examined upwards of one hundred ancient edifices 
with special reference to the durability of their materials, and 
the practical conclusion at which they had arrived was that the 
best stone that could be used in the proposed Palace of West- 
minster was that of Bolsover, a contract for which was in conse- 
quence entered into. Not very long afterwards, however, upon 
pretexts which have never been thoroughly sifted or explained, this 
engagement was set aside, and another contracted with the late 
Duke of Leeps for the exclusive use of the produce of a quarry 
belonging to him in Yorkshire. Of the inferiority of the material 
thus substituted for the Bolsover stone, there is unhappily no 
room for question ; yet, inferior though it be, it might have been 
so used as to lessen greatly the effects of the elements upon the 
decorative portions of the building. No rule, we believe, is more 
nerally recognised in such matters, than that of placing stones 
m all the external parts of an edifice bed-wise, that is, according 
to the position with regard to the grain in which they are found 
to have been geologically deposited. The neglect of this rule 
not only tends to mar the unity of architectural effect by destroy- 
ing uniformity of colour, but what is far worse, it invites the 
corrosive action of an impure atmosphere wherever the stones 
have been placed contrary to the law of their formation. Thus 
nature mutely but inexorably vindicates her own inscrutable 
wisdom, and sets her indelible brand of reprobation on the vain 
and fraudulent attempt to falsify her gifts to man. Misplaced, 
the stone is more easily workable for ornamental purposes, and 
hence the temptation to misplace it. But what is the use of a 
highly paid department of Public Works, if these things can be 
done openly and impudently, in the face of day, week after week, 
month after month, and year after year, in the most conspicuous 
and the most expensive building the realm contains? Under 
successive ministers the department in question has been pre- 
sided over by the usual variety of aristocratic idlers and jobbers. 
Some of them have been Tories, many of them Whigs : but not one 
of them, it is to be presumed, ever thought of inquiring while 
the gigantic edifice was in progress, whether the intentions of 
the Legislature were being honestly carried out, or whether the 
splendid liberality of Parliament was not in danger of being 
thrown away. There cannot be a more damning commentary on 
the system of what may be called the “ thorough-bred monopoly 
of high office” than the scandalous narrative of facts before us. 

The matchless job now brought to light cannot be laid at the 
door of any one individual, or even at that of any one adminis- 
tration. Chief of delinquents may indeed be counted those by 
whom the Report of the Commission of 1836 was originally set 
at nought: but, on the other hand, it can hardly be imagined 
that the fatal consequences of the bargain with the Duke of 
LEEDs were foreseen. On the other hand, it were waste of time 
to try historically to apportion the blame. Be it among them- 
selves, for by their combined and continuous imbecility, if not com- 
plicity, the country has been robbed to an extent hard to estimate 
in figures; and the hope it so long cherished of seeing an 
imperishable monument of its national spirit and munificence 
dedicated to the service of its constitutional legislature, seems 
doomed to disappointment. 

Specifics without end will no doubt be offered, and experiments 
of all sorts will probably be tried to harden the face of the ducal 
and deceptive stones of Westminster, and to arrest the progress 
of premature decay. But we are slow of faith in these empirical 
devices. We never pass by Buckingham Palace after one of its 
periodical “ paintings-down,” that we are not painfully struck 
with the likeness to “a newly repaired and re-embellished range 
of most eligible mansions at very low prices” in some second 
rate watering-place. More than once we have unconsciously 
found our eye wandering in search of the usual bill in the window 
of the ground floor which tells one where * further particulars 
may be had.” It is of no use asking us to remember that the 
three coats of best oil colour found to be indispensable, conceal a 
palace-front built of really expensive stone. Expensive enough 
if you will; but as to being real we can only believe in the reality 
of its rottenness, or of the roguery with which it must have been 
chosen and used. It is provoking to see the residence of the 
QUEEN, annually daubed over in this fashion to keep it in decent 
plight ; but it is enough to try the temper of any people to be 
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told that a similar process is now the only certain method of | 


saving from utter dilapidation a national edifice on which we have 
expended more than ‘Two Millions sterling. 


THE GREAT DOMESTIC MISERY. 
ILL there be a single dissentient voice arise from the great 
army of English matrons when we declare that ‘ Servants” 
are the greatest domestic misery of the present day? Taxes are 
something ; measles in a full hursery are not to be sneezed at; 





| 





smoky chimnies are vexatious, draughty rooms and damp walls, and; 
having the family plate stolen through peo kitchen window, are 
all stumbling-blocks and = on the to happiness, =e 
are flocci, nauci, nihili, pili,—nothing com with the 
domestic misery of the present day—SEkvanTs. 

There is not a single house you can enter where the great 
misery has not spread, or where some old voice does not sum up the 
discussion of Jonn or Mary's iniquities, with the time-h moured ex- 
clamation, “ Servants are not what they used tobe.” What tariffof 
items would sum up all their crimes ? They break the dinner servicer, 
they tear the carpets, they star the pier-glass, they let the chandelier 
drop on the best tea set, they fracture windows, they dislocate 
chairs, they the table cloth, they leave doors unlocked, and 
they set the house on fire. You would, indeed, think, to hear some 
angry and desponding matrons, that servants had no other object in 
life than to put out their master’s temper, and mar his domesti> 
happiness. Be it for us to discuss briefly the causes that render the 
social position of servants now different from what it once was, and to 
point out some simple remedies by which the great domestic misery 
might be (if not removed) alleviated. 

It is a sad and humiliating thing, and hard for the over civilized 
to believe, that civilization should bring with it so many drawbacks. 
We get the clock, and we forget to know how to use that indestruc- 
tible timepiece, the sun. We get the railway engine for oar demen 
hack horse, and we lose the savage hunter's endurance ofleg. We get 
spectacles, and we lose the far-reaching eye of our fathers. In ser- 
vants, as in other things, we feel one of the penalties of fees 
It is because our servants are no longer the ignorant feudal drudges 
and blind dependent serfs they once were, that they grow independent 
and restless. It is not the less sad to think that the old family nurse, 
who dandled the children of two generations, is now a bygone crea~ 
ture like the Dodo, or the sabre-toothed tiger that they show you in 
Surgeons’ Hall. You must engage a good many red-breeched Jomy 
Tnomasrs before you find the old clansmen, who in war threw 
themselves before their wounded master and died calling out, 
“ Another for Hector!” The stuck-up gentleman who con 
to be your butler and winetaster, and refuses to disgrace himself by 
wearing livery, is a man of a very different stamp from the old 
faithful clansman. No! it is not wages and “ parquisites” that 
make a servant die willingly for a master. In our shifting, swifter, 
and more variable modern life these servants of other days are im- 


possible. In this modern struggle for place and for higher seats, it 
is the servant who, standing between the rich and the poor, and in 
some degree shares both their weaknesses, that is the quickest 


and keenest to imbibe this restlessness, to learn the new power of 
his race, and to desire to exercise it. To marry, to leave service, to 
take a shop, to emigrate, are all now open to the servant; and, 
knowing it, they assert their independence often capriciously, often 
insolently. The increased cheapness of dress now e the 
female servant, without extravagance, to dress in gowns very little 
inferior to those of her mistress; and this, perhaps, contributes a 
little to her ignoring the differences of rank between herself and her 
superiors. Improved education now makes the male servant much 
less openly inferior to his master—perhaps sometimes, his vanity may 
induce him to think, a little his superior. In days when footmen 
become, sometimes, schoolmasters and district curates, it is diffieult to 
expect that the old broad distinction can be maintained between 
master and servant. Turn them away, they have but to come to 
London and get a better place; or if they save money they may 
go to Australia, and there, with prudence, become capitalists and 
enjoy the luxury of having servants in their turn, 

It is, perhaps, natural in these days of freedom and emanci- 
pation of opinion that the more turbulent and independent servants 
should imagine that a certain slight taint of slavery now hangs about 
the livery. We all know how degraded a being in the eyes of the 
republican ephebi of our alleys is the red-plashed, plump-calved 
footman, with the pink and white fat face, and the white- 
hair. The London poor man’s son dreams of the delight of being a 
costermonger, and having a “shallow” piled with nuts or oranges ; 
but he never covets the gilt cane or the aiguillettes. Can we 
wonder that men of the despised condition seek some equivalent for 
this petty slavery? The better ones try to prove their independence 
by impudence—the worse make up for the loss of freedom by cheat- 
ing and thieving. 

But can the whole defect be on the servants’ side? Have 
the mistress or master nothing to blame in themselves? Was there 
ever a quarrel where one side was all black and the other all white ? 
Do we not, as rulers, rather tighten a chain that we ought 
generously to loosen? Does the mistress up-stairs in her scented 
conservatory, or in her airy drawing-room, that seems carpetted 
with rose-leaves—it is so soft and warm, ever think how much less 
pleasant for the poor country girl, who has lately left some 
green Devonshire valley, is that subterranean cellar with the iron- 
grated window that in London we call a kitchen? Is it cheerful 
work to run up and down stairs, and toil incessantly from six in the 
morning till twelve at night? Is it healthy or pleasant to live six 
days in acellar without setting foot across the door? Is it not 
rather ascetic and anti-human to allow “no followers,” including, of 
course, among them the true lover and the future husband, w 
Miss Buancue up-stairs has her perpetual soirées and operas, and a 
regular regiment of admirers nightly in attendance? Does the 
hurried minute of chat with the baker or the pot-bey compensate 
for all that unceasing toil and harmful solitude? And is it a wonder 
it is bitterly contrasted with the young mistress’s endless amuse- 
ments, or that marriage and emigration are looked upon as desirable 
terminations to such a toilsome, cheerless, and unpitied life ? 
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Ladies, we think, would do well to remember tliat human nature 
at the best is made of , weak stuff, and that it is foolish, nay 
worse, cruel and wi to make that hard life more ascetic and 
unnatural than it need fairly be. You hired a servant for service, 
and here you are enforeing slavery, not quite in the Brownriace 
way, it is true, for that way has its penalties, but still often harshly, 

ici , unfeelingly, hardly, tyrannously ; and then, forsooth, 
you wonder that the creature is so ruthless, unprincipled, and 
selfish as to crack a tumbler, burn a muffin, send the beef up raw, 
or boil the fish to a rag. 

The remedy for this social evil is not easily to be found. Master 
and servant get further apart than they used todo. A great social 
Atlantic rolls between the parlour and kitchen doors, and kindness 
is the only spell that can be found to dry it up. When servants 
were treated as foster-children of the house, they loved as children ; 
now that they are treated like enemies, they act like enemies. It 
is sad to see the city man snubbing the poor tradesman, and the 
“swell” snubbing both, sowing the seeds for a thorny crop of 
hatreds and social jealousies ; but the suspicion and dislike growing 
up daily between master and servant is more dangerous and 
painful still. There must be confidence and mutual forbearance, 
or our servants will grow still more like Arabs, both as to their love 
for change and plunder, than they are even now. 

of the most frequent complaints against servants is, that 
they are generally found incapable of discharging the duties they 
have undertaken to perform ; that, in fact, they are mere uneducated 
labourers, not worth their wages. Well, indeed, if they are not 
also, in addition, idle, vicious, bad tempered, or drunken: If there 
is any more truth in this complaint now than there was thirty 
years ago, we imagine it arises from the simple law of markets. 
An insufficient supply has forced inadequate competitors to ob- 
tain situations, who, years ago, would have married labourers and 
stayed at home in their villages. There is such a demand for 


servants that there is nothing to hinder the capricious from, 


changing at their own wild will their line of employment. The 
good cook, misled by a miserable ambition caricaturing that of our 
race and age, becomes a eluinsy lady’s-maid ; the neat nurse girl 
becomes a slovenly cook ; and, so abundant are situations, that such 
foolish ambitions often escape their natural retributions. 

Much more might be done to secure the efficiency of servants. Every 
national school in England should have a class of intended servants, 
who should be trained specially for domestic duties ; and there is no 
reason why the kitchens of workhouses should not be a training 
school for the more steady and intelligent of the pauper girls, who, 
on leaving, might be presented with testimonials of efficiency, which 
might be useful in obtaining them situations. 

There is also great room for an elementary training school for 
servants of all kinds, who, on passing successfully through certain 
examinations, might be registered as A. 1. for any applicant who 
sought for them; and to obtain these certificates, which would 
ensure good and lasting employment and high wages, there might 
be a system of short apprenticeship with families, who for low wages 
would consent to the arrangements on condition of raising the pay to 
the ordinary level, when the girl could take her B.a. or M.A. degree in 
domestie labour. What we want is some proof less painful and 
expensive than experience, that the servant we are engaging to cook 
can really cook, has been taught to cook, and understands the why and 
wherefore, just as we are able to find out that swaggering Captain 
Bouncer is really in the army, or that our Family Doctor has passed 
the College of Surgeons and is a lawful practitioner. Ifwe can get 
also a proof of skill and worth all the better; as for the present 
system of characters they are worse than useless. A girl branded as 





| ata railway station, a gas blower seems to be in a pit. 
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eminent, he may have the charge of two, three, or four collieries ; 
and it is evident that, in such cases, he must perform much of his. 
work by deputy. His chief y is his underviewer, who should 
reside at the mine of which he is in charge ; and nearly every ming 
has sueh a resident officer, who is in fact, though not in name, the 
m rof the mine. Under him are overmen, deputies, was 
lamp-keepers, and several subordinates, all of whom have to 

to and take orders from the resident viewer, or underviewer, who 
is to them all that the colonel is to his regiment in the army, 
The financial department is commonly in charge of another person, 
who has clerks at his bidding in an adjacent office. 

A viewer's or underviewer's business is not difficult in some mines : 
very arduous in others. This arises from the circumstance 
some mines are “fiery,” and others less or scarcely at all so. Ty 
the latter cases the management is mere routine work; in the 
former it has to deal with far more unmanageable things than stone 
and coal beds, or than even crotchety and discontented workpeople— 
viz., the dangerous gases which exude from the coal. A man who 
has to keep a perpetual watch for “ fire damp” must always sleep, as 
the saying is, with one eye open ; for his enemy is never 
destroyed, but only defeated, and kept back by the constant ageney 
of superior force. In fact, fire damp in a fiery pit is much in the 
condition of the Roman people at Rome—kept down by the French 
troops, but ever ready to spring up in ruthless attack at the mo- 
ment when the French soldiers march away. Rome and Naples are 
the Italian counterparts of Newcastle fiery pits. Unceasing vigi- 
lance and unfailing counterforces aloue can prevent an explosion in 
all. Chemically, the fire damp is light carbureted hydrogen gas, 
and is akin to the heavier gas of the same nature which is distilled 
from coal in our gasometers, and burnt in our streets and public 
places. The explosions which sometimes happen in shops, cellars, 
and confined places, in consequence of an escape of gas, are not far 
different from those of which we are now speaking. Very much the 
same insidious enemy has to be dealt with in the shop or cellar as in 
the coal pit. The latter is a natural gasometer, in which nature is 
herself perpetually distilling fiery gas ; so that in a very short space 
of time the long and numerous passages of an extensive pit become 
charged with fire damp, and as the pitman says, “ fouled” 
throughout. 

Notwithstanding researches into the natural condition of this gas 
(they have not been many or extended) in the coal strata, it is im- 
possible to say in what form it really exists there. Certain it is, that 
some seams of coal are filled with it to excess, and we ourselves 
have stood by portions of coal whence it was heard to issue with a low 
hissing or seething noise. It is probable that it exists in these seams 
in a high state of tension, and that the operations of the coal 
hewer, by diminishing the pressure upon it, and removing the 
strata that cover it, give it a freedom which oftentimes proves 
fatal to himself or his fellows. The old story in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” respecting the fisherman who set at liberty the geni, or 
spirit of the sealed casket, is realized in the mines of the north, 
Unhappily, the spirits of the coal pit are always noxious and male- 
volent. 

One of the most striking proofs of the power of this gas, apart 
from an explosion, is, that on certain occasions and in certain pits, it 
comes forth in the form of “blowers.” A blower seems to be occasioned 
by the sudden escape of carburetted hydrogen in a larger quantity 


| than usual, in consequence of its liberation by falls of roof or 


removal of matter. What the blowing-off steam from a locomotive is 
It isa 
turn of the natural valve-handle in the shape of the movement of a 
mass of stone or coal. Such is the tension of the gas in its original 


reservoir, and such its force in issne, that great blocks of stone or 
shale have sometimes been thrown off violently to a distance ; and in 
one instance two or three tons of matter were thus hurled forth into 
the gallery of the mine. The outburst of a blower is one of the 
most dangerous of all pit changes, as the issue of gas is far too 
rapid and too ample for dilution in the ordinary manner. To 


had, as a thief, and a drunkard, goes on obtaining excellent places—one 
every three months—by either a forged character or a testimonial ob- 
tained from her first place. What, we want is a servants’ training 
school ; for we have all found by this time to our cost, that the duties 
of domestic service are not to be learnt by mere instinct. 





THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF COAL-PIT 
EXPLOSIONS. 

_ terrible explosion in Burradon pit has occasioned greater 

interest than most preceding explosions, and a very influential 
meeting has been held at Newcastle, during which Mr. Parrrnson, 
a gentleman of high chemical reputation, has attributed this and 
similar catastrophes to the inadequate provisions of the coal-owners 
and managers. This charge has been on many occasions boldly 
made and strongly denied. The public cannot judge at all upon 
this matter, as they know nothing of the causes of these fearful 
catastrophes. We shall endeavour, in a brief space, to put our 
readers in the possession of such facts as may enable them to form 
an impartial opinion on the subject. It may be as well to observe 
in starting, that we speak from local bgulidlins of the Northern 
coal-fields, and from personal examination of the coal-pits, while 
we are so circumstanced as to be entirely uninfluenced by any 
motive besides that of anxiety to make known the truth. We 
might speak in technical and scientific language, but we prefer to 
adopt the most popular style of which the topic admits. 

A large north of England coal-pit is a very onerous charge. Its 
financial management is somewhat laborious ; its scientific manage- 
ment still more so; and the moral responsibility of ensuring 
its safety is of more moment than both finance and science. All this 
rests primarily upon the viewer, as the head man of the manage- 
ment is locally termed. The head-viewer is generally a man of 
much mining experience, and some scientific acquaintance with 
whatever concerns a coal-pit. If very experienced, and therefore 





this cause many of the fatal explosions in the northern pits are 
attributed. A fall from the roof is named at Burradon pit. 

The amount of fire damp exuding by ordinary processes is gene- 
rally capable of being neutralized by a due admixture with atmo- 
spheric air. Certain proportions of fire damp and common air are 
explosive upon the contact of flame, and certain others are not, 
These proportions are known, and the aim of managers is to secure 
these commixtures by an efficient system of ventilation. Nowhere 
has ventilation been so systematically practised as in the Newcastle 
coal pits. Though formerly very much neglected and ill understood, 
itjhas, within the last twenty or thirty years, been greatly improved. 
The system proceeds upon the simple principle of the difference 
between two columns of air in two separate shafts of a mine, one of 
which columnis is at its ordinary temperature, and the other at a 
higher temperature. Manifestly the warmer of the two columns, 
or shafts, will draw to itself the colder air, and thus cause ventila- 
tion, just as the chimney of our parlours being hotter than the 
doorway, draws to itself air from the latter. The larger our parlour 
fire, the greater the amount of air it sucks in towards itself, and the 
greater the draft of the chimney. So in the coal pit, to increase 
the upward draft an immense fire is kindled at the bottom of the 
upward (called the “ upcast”) shaft, and the interior of that shaft 
becomes so rarefied that it acts asa large chimney to the whole 
interior, while the other (called “ the downcast”) shaft acts as the 
doorway to let in air. If the temperature in the upeast shaft be 
from forty to eighty degrees, we can tell what the amount of the 
descending and ascending current of air will be. So far all is simple, 
and the pits might be easily ventilated. ;' 
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In extended practice, however, the case is more complicated and 
more difficult of popular description. Not only have the mainways 
of the pit to be ventilated, but also all the sideways. Every man 
in the mine must have a certain quantity of pure air brought to his 
working place, and every passage or gallery of the vast excavation 
must be swept by the air current in order that it may be visited by 
human beings. There must be air to breathe, air to dilute the 
noxious gases, and air enough to sweep all that is foul fast and far 
away from the human beings. A_ popular illustration may make 
this plainer. Suppose all that portion of our metropolis known as 
the Strand, together with its side streets, to be covered over and 
made dark, and, naturally, almost airless. Then it might represent 
the bottom of a large coal-pit, the Strand itself being the mainway, 
and its side streets the side passages or galleries of the mine. 
Suppose, now, that a current of air were let in at Charing-cross, anda 
furnace were kindled at St. Clement Danes’ church. The furnace 
heat would draw in and along all the air to itself, and the current 
would escape up the shaft presumed to be represented by the tower 
of the church. That, however, would be too little. Men are 
working at the bottom of Craven Street, at the bottom of Essex 
Street, and at the top of Southampton and Catherine Streets. 
These men have more need of air than their friends in the Strand, 
because the remoter the post the more noxious the air, and the less 
of it. How is the current of air, which would make the best and 
speediest of its way along the Strand, to be turned down the side 
streets and brought back to the Strand? This is only possible by a 
system of mechanical contrivances, which is simple enough in 
construction, and which, in fact, consist of obstructions to the 
short run of the air current. These obstructions, whether of brick 
or board, can be so placed across a street as to stop the current, or 
along a street as to divide it. The current can thereby be cut 
short and turned, or cut in two and split. This latter operation is 
the most ingenious part of the Northern systems of ventilation, 
and the most effective. By splitting a current of pure air, it can be 
made to multiply its value in simultaneous services. One entire 
current could only go one way at one time; but if the same current 
be halved or split into three currents, clearly it can perform double 
or treble duty. Besides, it is evident that such subdivisions can be 
made at any time or place, and just according to the necessities 
of time and place; and, in this manner, there is no part of the 

‘pit to which the restorative purity of the atmosphere cannot be 
conducted. 

This plan is systematised to such a degree, that any given 
amount of air within moderate limits can be sent down into and 
through a mine, from one thousand to ten thousand cubic feet of air 
per minute. Every ton ci the best Newcastle coal has had some 
such airing before it came to the surface, and every workman in the 
mine has inhaled some portion of such air before he returned again 
to the pure and free air of the upper world. 

Such is the furnace system of compound ventilation in the most 
popular form in which it can be represented in a brief space. The 
multitude of minor particulars connected with it we cannot so much 
as touch upon at present. Enough has been said to show its 
principal aim, and the outline of what it accomplishes; and to 
enable the reader to understand that if the system were really 
perfect, and were perfectly applicable, the pit and the workmen 
would be aired, the noxious gases diluted, and explosions rendered 
very uncommon. Because it is not perfect, and not properly 
applied, the Davy Lamp, or miner’s safety-light, becomes necessary. 
By means of this a lighted oil lamp can be carried into a pit, even 
where fire damp abounds. The fine wire gauze which surrounds 
and overcaps the flame of the lamp, protects the miner from an 
explosion outside the wire cylinder, though little explosions may 
proceed within it. In brief, fame cannot pass through wire gauze 
80 fine that four hundred and eighty orifices make up the square 
inch of its surface. The gas may pass through, and enlarge the 
interior fiame, and cause it to burn blue and ominous in the miner’s 
grasp, but unless the intervening wire gauze be melted by the 
flame, it will prove a thin yet invaluable protection to the 
wandering miner. We could make up a goodly volume of disputes 
and queries and doubts, about the infallibility or not of the Davy 
lamp, but one or two remarks must conclude our passing notice of 
it. It is generally agreed that it is a good and serviceable friend 
to the miner: that under ordinary circumstances, if it were 
universally employed, there would be far fewer, perhaps very few 
explosions ; but it is not so generally admitted that it is a safety 
lamp under all or under extraordinary circumstances. Possibly a 
powerful blower would not only fill the lamp, but, if accompanied 
with much impulsive force, or any strong current of air, might pro- 
pel the flame of the interior so strongly against the wire network as 
to injure it or pass the flame itself. This latter is the opinion of 
several gentlemen who are not connected with pits, but a reliance 
upon the improved form of the safety lamp characterises those who 
are managers of mines. Every lamp, however, must be locked, and 
only delivered to the miner when locked; for, alas! the careless 
<olliers have sometimes exposed the lamp merely to light a pipe, 
and sometimes to get more light. A little more light, or the 
kindling of tobacco, has more than once launched a whele pit-full of 
workpeople into the other world! 

By means of improved safety lamps and improved ventilation, the 
colliers ought to have air to breathe and light to work by, and 
enough of both, and to neutralize the two mining evils of darkness 
and foulness of air. Moreover, the country has to pay some £12,000 
a year to a number of inspectors of coal-mines, whose duty it is to see 
that air enough and light enough are afforded, or, rather, that every 
thing be done to prevent explosions. Every body knows that, in 
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past times, explosions have been numerous and fearfully destructive. 
Some pits, like Wallsend and Jarrow, have obtained a most unenviable 
notoriety for sudden mortality. Hundreds of deaths are : 
upon each. We ourselves found sufficient records (though none 
were systematic) years ago to prove that the mortality in collieries 
was greater than any one had sup; Even now, with improve- 
ments, with advancing education, and with well-paid i 

more than one thousand (some would say fifteen hundred)—lives are 
lost every year by explosions in coal-mines, exclusive of other acci- 
dents in and around them, terminating fatally. We may fairly say 
that, despite of every thousand pounds annually paid to coal-mine 
inspectors, one hundred lives are lost, or, in other words, that the 
remedy fails to that extent. The most humiliating result of all 
arises from the comparison of our coal-mining mortality with that 
of other countries, as made known by the late Mr. Mackwortn. 
It is as follows :— 


Proportion Killed. 
In Prussia .........0s00000 1:89 per 1000 persons, per annum. 
In Belgium ................6 2°8 - = 
In England .................. 75 a * 
In Staffordshire ............ 73 - 


If the reader were to converse with a coalowner or viewer 
of large experience and average intelligence upon this topic, 
and inquire whether any further steps could be taken towards 
the prevention of explosions, he would most probably (we might 
say certainly, from our own knowledge) be informed that all 
is now done that can be done, that nothing more of a remedial 
nature can be adopted; that carburetted hydrogen in some pits 
cannot be further opposed than it is; and that, in short, neither the 
visits of men of science nor of inspectors can do much more than 
keep up attention to established routine. Now, of the Newcastle 
district, to which alone our attention is at present directed, we are 
willing to affirm that it is by far the best managed of all the British 
districts, and that higher intelligence is there at work in supervision 
than in many others, and perhaps we might admit any other. But 
after saying thus much we are bound to state our honest doubts as 
to the infallibility of the northern colliery viewers, Though we 
have little sympathy with the outside propositions sometimes made 
to the practical men of the North, we must confess we do not think 
them perfect, nor do we agree with their tone of remark just quoted. 
It is our conviction from personal observation that very much yet 
remains to be done, and that some things might speedily be done, to 
ensure a greater degree of safety in the pits. This also is the con- 
viction and expression of the miners themselves, and it is that whieh 
they can support by proofs underground. 

We cannot enter into detail, but will conclude by pointing out the 
line of direction improvement should take. First of all, the under- 
viewers and their subordinates must be educated up to their posi- 
tion, and for this purpose the underviewer should be better paid. 
The head viewers obtain large incomes by divided services—the 
underviewers are but poorly remunerated for undivided services. 
True, this is the common lot of professions, but the rich coalowners 
can prevent this. One hundred a year more to an underviewer, or 
one hundred and fifty, would be wisely expended. Secondly, the 
owners must be made to suffer pecuniarily the results of their iK- 
judged parsimony ; and they must be made to understand that the 
public hold them responsible, as well as their servants, for every 
proved neglect. ‘Thirdly, the voices of the miners themselves must 
be heard in the way of respectful remonstrance and suggestion, not 
through demagogues and “the pitmen’s attorney,” or any such 
person; but through the inspectors themselves, and through them 
to the Government. At present, it is a complaint of the pitmen 
that they are not heard, or not sufficiently heard, or not privately 
heard, and that they cannot so prefer their complaints as to 
being marked men. Fourthly, the science of ventilation and the 
pit gases (carbonic acid as well as carburetted hydrogen) must be 
thoroughly cultivated ; not merely once observed now and then, but 
regularly and systematically studied. The gases should be experi- 
mented upon, lectured upon, and investigated, with all the aids and 
all the resources of modern chemistry. Lastly, and certainly not 
least, the system of selecting and appointing coal mine inspectors 
must be revised. We happen to be acquainted with the course of 
proceeding when the last batch of inspectors was appointed, aud we 
must say that the whole course of procedure tended most undoubtedly 
to throw all the interest and all the bias of inspection into the scale 
of the Northern coal owners. We do not exactly blame the then 
Home Secretary ; he was anxious to do well; but the truth is, he, 
and almost every Home Secretary, are too ready to bow to the 
appeals of the Northern coal owners and viewers, who have great 
local and parliamentary interest—and the country ought to know 
that the original intention of independent inspectors is completely 
neutralized by the ingenious representations and provisions of the 
very men who manage the inspected mines. It is impossible 
that any inspector can come into the list unless he comes 
in through and out of the very men connected with the 
management of mines. All seems fair at first sight; but we 
have conversed for hours together with those who were inti- 
mately acquainted with every step taken, and who assured us 
that under the present arrangements a thorough and independent 
course of coal-pit examination could not be expected. It has indeed 
so happened, that some of the inspectors have proved to be able and 
serviceable men, and are much esteemed. But thisisnotall. Ther 
should be fearless, though urbane, totally regardless of the frowns of_ 
coal owners and viewers, and totally unprejudiced as to systems 
and modes of working the mines. Take the case of the inspector: 
for the very district where the late explosion has 
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5 up 
and by gratitude for recommendation, with the Northern viewers. 
ee ns ne namines. We might 
ie system of appointments, upon the gentleman 
upon the necessary conse- 
ng one concern. We fear, however, 
be useless to waste words upon this matter. The day 
t when an overworked Home Secretary can enter into 
matters. He knows nothing of mines—how should 
are the men of highest repute in mining 
to the very viewers themselves! These 
friends and particular foes, and have pupils 
for places. iene have special reasons for 
of certain candidates. What, then, is 
P Why, only this: that the course of things under 
und and above ground is very much alike—only this: that, 
as according to hy, stmilia similibus cuwrantur, so 
according to coal-managers, pits are best inspected by their own 
nominees and friends—only this: that the country, instead of the 
coal-owners, pays a corps of inspectors for that which is not, and 
be, in nature of things, independent, authoritative and 
impartial inspection ! 
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CONVOCATION.* 


| the present day the pamphlet is very often better worth a 

critical survey than the volume; the former contains generally 
a strong and suceinct, though almost invariably a party if not an 
individual view of some matter of deep present interest, and is 
often a “ brief,” more or less fair, of former arguments, with 
frequently an historical summary. Such briefsas Mr. PoynpEr's 
are very valuable when honestly written, as we believe his to be, on 
a subject much talked 
generality of readers. Truth, like certain marine animals, makes 
its progress by alternate contractions and expansions; now a 
volume shrinks into an aphorism, and anon a word is puffed up into 
a controversy, truth generally being in the end the gainer: we 
confess we like to catch a subject in its undilated and undiluted, or 
in its reduced state, 

Whether the reader agree with Mr. Poynpex in his deductions 
or not, the summary is valuable and: interesting, especially that 
part of it which goes to prove that the English Chureh only 
recognised even Henry VIII.’s supremacy, with the saving clause, 
“‘so far as the law of Crist permits.” We have here a brief 
account of some of the more interesting councils, synods, or convo- 
cations, from the apostles’ days to the present time; and, in touch- 
ing the Hoapiey matters, one might fancy the writer had his eye 
on the page of a well-known modern historian, no indifferentist, 
by the bye, who says “ this debate known by the name of the 


Bangorian controversy, would supply materials enough for a | 


volume, but hardly interest enough for a page.”” Those who agree 


about but little understood by the. 





with Lord Manon on the matter may be thankful to Mr. | 
Poynper, who has kept himself pretty nearly within the noble | 


historian’s limits. 
The inference that the writer draws is that the Church should be 


left to the government of her own authorities; and as longasshe keeps | 


herself within her own pale, to this we see no objection. 
passage is quoted from Lord Bacon to show that a frequent. meet- 
ing of Convocation for ecclesiastical, is as rational and as necessary 
as a frequent meeting of Parliament for civil, purposes. Theo- 
retically, perhaps, what is a rule for one time in such cases ought to 
be a rule for another ; ically, we very much doubt whether this 
principle would apply. As to the parallelism between the two cases, 
we may observe in the first place, that the consequence of doing 
without parliaments, or the allowing the same Parliament to sit too 
long, was, in the days of the Stuarts, most injurious to the civil 
government, and the peace and progress of the nation, whilst the 
most marked improvement in the condition of the Church of England 
happens to have taken during the precise period on 
which Convocation has only met to be dissolved. Again: civil 
councils are on questions practical, and, when once decided, resolve 
themselves for the most Ee out of the state of doctrine and 
theory ; and familiarity with the practice to which the vanquished 
party on a political question is compelled to submit becomes at last 
a habit, and, sooner or Jater, the theory on which it was based be- 
comes less and less obnoxious. In Church matters the same might 
be the case in points of ritual and discipline, not involving any 
a doctrinal point, but not where the essence of the question 
is inal. Where the difference is or is likely to be of the latter 
description, we believe that the odiwm theologicum between the 
extremes of the conflicting parties is likely to be far more intense 
and earnest than any odium politicum between the extreme right 
and extreme left on any purely political question. There is between 
Churchmen more bitter and ill-concealed unchristian contempt, less 
disposition to give, or even receive, quarter, than there would be in 
the case of a Baten and a DisrakEti. The contempt is vile, but the 
excess of earnestness perfectly reasonable, inasmuch as spiritual 


Seewet higher import than temporal ones. In face to face | 


isputation on certain doctrinal points—we could mention, of eourse, 
three or four especially which occur in the Catechism, Articles, and 
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Services of the Church—we should, probably, have old scenes and old 
weapons, with new combatants, 
Was it by Scripture tried ? 
No, sure to that the rebel would not yield, 
uadrons of texts he marshalled in the field; 
a at 
re a es H 

With texts point blank and plain each faced the foe. 

And did not Satan tempt our Saviour so ? 
It is our full belief that Convocation is only sincerely desired at 
given time by that party of the Church which conceives itself to be 
the stronger, or, at any rate, to have an equal chance with its 
adversary ; and that either y, if fully convinced of its own 
inferiority of strength, and the necessity of implicit obedience, if 
vanquished, would rather leave the matter to be settled by the slow 
but less offensive action of opinion without point blank controversy, 
and, if to be defeated, welll seiihen its defeat with more patience 
and temper in a court of law, or from a Parliament, if partially, not 
generally, unchristian, than at the hands of its regular and professed 
ecclesiastical opponents. 
House of Commons would be likely to happen far oftener in Conyo- 
cation. Offensive measures might induce indignant ecclesiastical 
Winpuams or Burkes to withdraw altogether with their section 
of followers from the public councils of the Church after some obsti- 
nate encounter, not improbably from the Church itself, rather than 
submit to the effects of a victory. Even at present many only 
remain in the Church with the idea that they are the leaven ot it, 
and that ultimately they will be its regulators—as an honest 
director, a Kennepy, may stay in a British Bank, believing it, 
though shaken, to be solvent, and that he may be the saving of it 
in time if the public will have patience. 

However, to Convocation we have really no hostility ; restriction 
and regulation, from some quarter or other, are evidently wanted to 
check individual extravagances, thoroughly distasteful not only to 
the lower orders, with their stubborn dislike of practices whieh 
experience has justified them in suspecting of concealed Romanism, 
but to the mass of intelligent members of the Church of England. 
Convocation is on its trial as regards its practical good——to leave 
alone its claims and its rights. Its opportunities of making itself 
even popular are great if it chooses to avail itself of them, and its 
chances of continued efficiency greater now than at many other 
periods of its history, perhaps greater than at that early period] of 
the Church when there were heresies ; though, from the fact of the 
popular election of the bishops, one might have expected almost 
unanimity in the synods. There are, no doubt, violent men in the 
present day at the two extremes, perhaps many of them; but, on 
the whole, there is a very great approximation of parties, especially 
where some practical good is at stake. It is difficult to distinguish 
between large masses of the highest of the Low and the lowest of 
High Church party. 

Black steals unheeded from the neighbouring white, 
Without offending the well-puzzled sight. 

We hope the half prophecy contained in the latter part of the 
following passage, from a kindly and moderate writer already quoted, 
will not be realized :— 

“ Several good and wise men have deplored the cessation (of con- 
vocation), and it is certainly possible that the frequent holding of 
this assembly might have checked the progress of dissent, and more 
early provided sufficient space and means for religious worship. 
But it is atleast equally probable that its disputes would have some- 
times widened into schism, its zeal warmed into intolerance; that 
the trade of agitator might have grown profitable in the Church as 
it is in the State, and that the enemies of all religion would often 
have been gratified with the unseemly sight of contlicting divines.” 
(Lord Mahon’s History of England.) 

As to the idea of the counsels of Convocation having a tendene 
to check the progress of dissent guoad Convocation, we very m 
doubt any such result: that would depend on the accidental modera- 
tion, or the want of it, of the men who might happen to form the 
Convocation at the time being; unless a hint is here given of the old 
Romanist idea of making use of the civil power to coerce others, 
without any submission whatever to the civil power on the part of 
the Church itself as represented by Convocation. 

Somewhat with this view, the author of the pamphlet before us 
quotes a passage from Magna Charta granting the Church “ jura 
sua integra,” and, amongst others, the election of her own bishops, 3 
point which the earlier Norman kings would not concede, and for 
which they were plentifully abused by the churchmen of those 
times. Many churchmen now would claim the plenary authority of 
Convocation, and consequently, of course, its power of meeting as a 
plain right, without entertaining the question of expediency at all. 
They are inclined to say, whatever quarrels we have let us settle 
among ourselves ; let the Church of England be left alone to pro- 
vide for the spiritual interests of England. 

Every article even of Magna Charta is not eternally binding on 
the British nation, under every conceivable c of circumstances. 
Magna Charta aimed at what was then the iastical liberty of 
the nation, against the intolerably corrupt disposal of beneiices by 
Norman tyrants. It was the expression of the general feeling of 
the nation when there was little or no dissidence on religious 
matters ; it was a human and not a divine charter. 

The Legislature now has to consult many interests, and to act for 
the general good of the nation, and to give satisfaction and content as 
far as possible to its component interests; and we are not disposed 
to think that on such questions as the payment of church rates by 
dissenters, it ought to come to Convovation for its authority. Let 
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Convocation settle points of ritual, conduet, diseipline, and doctrine | a prevailing lecturer, because he believes the wonders that he tells 
of the Church, ¢f it can. The less the Church | or shows. In the course of his he produced a common 
what she considers her abstract right the better; the | candle, and called attention to its We were too far off to see 


insists u 
ae ikely she is to be in sympathy with the nation generally, and 
to bring some at least of the Trinitarian dissenters within her pale. 
In matters of vital importance we do not think she has much 
reason, on the whole, to complain of the civil legislature, though 
everything may not have gone to her wish. She is most strongly, 
though indirectly, represented in the House of Commons, and is 
likely to be, at any rate, for many a long year to come, despite the 
new Reform Bill. Her bishops, though of legal appointment, have 
been of late thorough sons of the Church, strengthening her alike 
by their exertions and their general liberality. They are neither 
bishops of a falling Church, nor appointed by those who wish her to 
fall. Every effort has been made to extend the influence of the 
Church of England in the colonies, and we think that on the whole 
she could not make out a long list of real grievances. 

The pamphlet before us closes with a passage from Bacon, taken 
from his tractate on “ The Pacification of the Church,” too long to 
quote. Where ExizapeTH and JAMES were concerned, Bacon’s 
opinions are to be taken “cum grano.” In his tractate on 
“Church Controversies” it will be found that he speaks strongly 
against “synods gathered for the ordinary government of the 
Church ;” and even in the tractate first referred to he speaks very 
freely of “ Convocation being restrained under certain political cir- 
cumstances, clearly making their meetings not so much a matter of 
abstract right, as of expedience under certain conditions.” 


A LECTURE BY FARADAY. 

HERE are few things so well worth doing in London as going 
to the Royal Institution to hear a lecture by Farapay ; and so 
thought no small number of persons on the evening of Friday the 
9th inst., when the distinguished philosopher had announced his 
intention of discoursing on Light Houses and the introduetion of 
the Electric Light to guide the sea wanderers on their way. Friday 
evenings during the season are famous for a mixture of fashion and 
science in Albemarle Street, and scores of carriages and hundreds of 
pedestrians draw up in front of the imitation Greek fugade, and 
pour a well-dressed throng through the window-like aperture which 
the bad taste of a modern architect has compelled to perform the 
functions of a door. Up the branching staircase goes the polished 
crowd, and, after taking a turn round the library and looking at a 
few curiosities on its tables, they thread a narrow passage, filter 
themselves through opera-box-looking doors, or corkscrew up 
an iron staircase, and take refuge in the somewhat garret-like 
gallery by which the theatre of the Institution is made more ugly 
and capacious than it would otherwise have been. It was evident 
on Friday week that an unusual interest was excited, for by half- 
past eight every seat was crowded, and new-comers were lucky if 
they could find space enough for the soles of their feet. A few 
diagrams occupied the wall behind the lecture table, and on the latter 
were glass lanterns for light houses on the latest principle, lamps 
and reflectors old and new, together with some odds and ends the 
use of which the uninitiated found it difficult to divine. In front 
of the lecture table stood the well-known electric lamp, with a screen 
opposite to it on the wall and a large polyzonal lens occupied one corner 
of the gallery with a monster oil lamp behind it,ready to throw its light 
across the room to a screen over the way. Numbers of ladies in gay 
evening dresses contrasted pleasantly with the dingy mass of black 
coats, who in plenary belief of their superior wisdom monopolized the 
best places. Shortly before nine o'clock a pleasant, spare, bene- 
volent looking man, with strong though small features, grey hair 
parted down the middle, and an uncommonly brisk, lively aspect 
flitted about, now taking a seat for a moment, now darting noise- 
lessly this way and that, surveying the queer apparatus before him, 
and giving quick, quiet directions to the assistants of the place. 
This was the great man of the evening—the accurate thinker, the 
able experimenter, the brilliant discoverer, of whom England 
and all the world are proud, and who for many years 
has been connected with the Royal Institution as the pupil, friend, 
and successor of Sir Humpurey Davy, who never did a greater 
service than when he helped the poor bookbinder’s apprentice to 
leave a mechanical craft, and enter upon that toilsome but honourable 
eareer of science which has carried him to the foremost rank of the 

intellectual leaders and benefactors of their race. 

As the clock strikes nine, the lecturer takes his place, greeted by ap- 
plause as general and as loud as a “ highly genteel” audience think 
it decorous to give. A slight nod accepts and puts aside the praise 
of the folk, nimble hands quickly place a pair of spectacles upon the 
decided-looking nose, and a clear, singularly impressive, and rather 
musical voice, plumps, so to speak, at once into the heart of the 
subject. The manner is conversational, not oratorical; there is not 
a particle of effurt to attract attention, and yet every one is 
eonstrained to listen with all ears. The solemn old gentleman, 
the young student, the pretty girl in the red opera-cloak, and the 
demure old dowager, each alike feels like the wedding guest in the 
“Ancient Mariner,’ and has no choice but to hear the tale. 

e lecture was very elementary, perhaps out of compliment to 
the “ Elder Brethren of the Trinity House,” who came to the lecture 
in full strength, and, like the old folks in the old play, may have 
need to go to school again to learn their ABC. But Farapay 
eannot diseuss the commonest event without investing it with a 
new interest. Somebody apostrophised Tasso as the “ prevailing 
poet,” who “ believed the wonders that he sang ;” and Farapay is 





whether it was what IncoipsBy calls a “ rascally dip” or a “sound, 
round ten-penny mould of four to the pound ;” but the audience 
immedi regarded it—as, indeed, it was—an exhibition of one 
of Nature’s chief miracles, dealing in a way with the 
imponderable agencies of light and heat. They had all seen candles 
before with outward eyes, but many felt for the first time what a 
candle meant. There was nothing in the words whieh 
the leeturer used, but a wonderful of commun to others 
oe Conan — freshness — — he looked at the commonest 
mena, and saw in m e exposition of pervading law. 
is simple-minded earnestness, which is so true a characteristic of - 
genius, has been one great secret of Farapay’s success. Davy 
warned him that science was an unprofitable trade, but the 
of much labour and little pay did not discourage the young philo- 
sopher, and as his knowledge and fame grew, and a frye income 
might have been easily obtained by applying his skill to the service 
of the manufacturers, Farapay, with the great mindedness of a hi 
priest of nature, showed himself able to despise wealth, and toi 
on, living in a few rooms and upon an income not big enough to 
purchase dress and cigars for a young man about town. As 
wealth could not make him her slave, she would gladly have 
him as a “lion” to exhibit at her receptions, and make her dull 
dinners more endurable; but social vanities were as as 
the glitter of gold, and like the hero in the “ Bridal of Triermain,” 
the knight of knowledge cast aside all temptations, maintained his 
fidelity, and won his prize. If aristocracy a keener per- 
ception of the hollowness of shams and the solid grounds of human 
dignity, it would learn from such a career, and the ce of 
such a man, to be ashamed of the artificial Homage which it exacts. 
Who among the inheritors of lands and titles, bowed in and out of 
life by a swarm of obsequious menials in and out of plush, will be 
known to have existed a few years hence—who, im fact, knows or 
cares for their existence now, except the tradesmen whom they pay 
or keep waiting for their debts? But after British titles have 
become matters of antiquarian curiosity—like those of Babylon or 
Nineveh—it will be remembered that Mrcnarr Faravay kindled up 
an electric light of science destined to guide all future students in 
their arduous way. 

To go back to the lecture. Farapay began by expressing the 
delight he experienced from his connexion with the Trmity House, 
arising from the cosmopolitan and benevolent co-operation of all ma- 
tions and governments in the endeavour to promote the safety of the 


| ocean wanderers in every clime. The first idea of the lighthouse was 





the candle in the cottage window, guiding the husband across the 
water or the pathless moor, and it remained in a rude and imperfect 
condition up to a very recent period. On the table was a re- 
flector, saihe and used within the memory of men still living, 
and which was a great improvement upon the contrivances 
which preceded it. The thing looked something like a pewter 
punch bowl, and prodaced a very feeble effect in concentrating 
and directing the light of a small lamp; eontrasted with this was 
the skilfully contrived parabolic reflector of the Trinity Honse, 
which threw a strong cone of light, so as to dazzle the spectators. 
Passing from reflectors, Dr. Farapay spoke of the apparatus for 
refraction, and exhibited, by a well-chosen experiment, the effect of 
spherical aberration, and the bad performance of large si lenses, 
in consequence of the foci of their ceftral and peripheral portions 
being sufficiently different to disturb and confuse the image. To 
remedy this, Fresnex had devised the polyzonal lenses now in use, 
in which a number of rings of glass, each having its appropriate 
curvature, were built up into one large lens. The action of this prin- 
ciple was exhibited by the large jens in the gallery and by lanterns 
on the table. In constructing refracting or reflecting lanterns for 
lighthouses, it was necessary to pay attention to the dimensions of 
the cone of rays sent forth, and in practice it was found that one, 
having a. angle of less than six degrees, did not produce a sufficient 
breadth of light to be easily visible at a distance, while one exceed- 
ing fifteen degrees scattered its rays over too wide a space, and did 
not give the requisite intensity. But, in order to produce a cone of 
light of these dimensions, it was necessary that the source 
of the illumination should be small; hence the limit was soon 
reached, beyond which the size of ordinary lamps could not be 
increased with advantage; and the desideratum was to obtain 
a maximum of intensity in the of a common candle. This 
was accomplished by the electric light; and, although Voltaic 
batteries presented practical inconveniences which had not 
been got over, it was found that a large magneto-electric machine 
worked by a small steam engine had been able to maintain a — 
illumination during the six months it had been tried in the Sout 
Foreland Light House, and its light had been repeatedly seen on the 
opposite coast of France. To show the necessity for an intense 
ight Dr. Farapay reminded his audience of the dark shadow 
thrown by the steam issuing from a railway locomotive on a sun- 
shiny day ; and having cast a concent light from the electric 
lamp upon a screen, he showed how instantaneously it was darkened 
by an artificial cloud made with high pressure steam, and which 
might be taken as an illustration of the effect of the sea fogs and 
mists so common near the coast. The time did not permit any 
explanation of the particular means by which the magne 
light was rendered reliable and convenient, but the audience sepa 
rated with a good notion of the general philosophy of the subject, 
and as Dr. KitcHiR used to say that magneto-electricity deserved 
to be called ‘‘ Faradayical Electricity,” it is pleasant to think that 
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of the Professor the beacon towers on the coasts 
of many lands will be converted into Juminous monuments to his 


STATE OF THE MINING AND COLLIERY LAW. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


T is a fact (more the pity) that political economists have not yet 

1 settled what is the true function or province of law. A terrible 
outery was made against the Factory Act, as a breach of all orthodox 
regulations ; and Miss Martineav siill protests against the law 

. compelling masters properly to fence off machinery. It seems that 
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the province of law is to protect the lives and health of the people, | 


and to promote the happiness and well-being of the greatest number. 
It matters not in what direction its operations work, or what form 
they may take, the province of law is what we have stated, though its 
operation may change as society may require. It seems also the 
duty of those who make the law to enforce every regulation for im- 

rovement which private enterprise has either overlooked or neg- 
ected. Holding these views, we chronicle a few facts which have 
an immediate ing upon the colliers’ question. These facts, 
whieh are undisputed, are, first, that the avocation of the miner is 
excessively dangerous and unhealthy. We have more than four per 
ceut. killed, and a fearful number maimed, by accidents ; while the 
working life of miners does not average one-half of that of men of 
other trades. 

By Government returns the average life of the miner is but 
twenty-seven years, that of the agricultural labourer is forty-three, 
and the general average is thirty-four. Now, taking this time of 
working to be from twelve years of age, the miner has but fifteen 
years to work and to maintain his family in. The general working 
average of the miner is twenty-two years, while the agricultural 
labourer may work thirty-one years; and while his average sickness 
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£5, and not more than £10, for each offence ;” while a working may 
for a similar offence may be fined £2, or be impri e 


without hard labour for three months. Against this partiality the 
men protest. Such a small fine to rich men is a paltry punishment 
for a criminal neglect which may cost the lives of hundreds of 
miners ; while, at the same time, such a law might be twisted into 
a monstrons oppression against the operative when administered 
magistrates who are either coal-owners or interested therein. It 
master and inspector who make legal all special regulations—the 
men have no voice in them, even where they are the agents and 
sufferers alone. Of course such one-sided legislation is but possible 
in a State where the legislation is itself partial and one-sided ; and 
yet the men are told not to oppose this clause for fear of Josi 
their rights in others. Again: the men wish the inspectors to be 
themselves inspected. At present, there is no regulation laid down 
to enforce any efficient inspection. 

The officer may inspect if he likes, or he may “live at home at 
ease,’ and seldom stir abroad unless some terrible accident oceur, 
After a calamity, we hear of the inspector inquiring; and as the 
inspectors have hitherto been appointed because they have been 
themselves coal proprietors, so, if we look to the reports of accidents, 
we see they have been dreadfully severe — the men, and most 
gentle and lenient to the coal owner. In short, by reports we hear 
that fatal accidents only occur in the “ best of all possibly ” regu- 
lated mines. The men could tell a different tale—of théir inform. 
ations being placed by the inspector before their masters, and dis- 
charges following—of inspectors never visiting pits for years toges 
ther, or of sending ample notice of their coming—of packed juries 
at inquests, and of coroners (appointed by masters) suppressing all 
searching inquiry, when it tended to involve the wealthy owners. 
Indeed, if the men dared but speak out, things now going quietly 
on in England would be so exposed, that it would make the humane 
Many a verdict of 


| “accidental death” ought to have been “ vile murder,” or “ wilfal 


is but twenty-five weeks from twenty to sixty years of age, the | 


miner’s average sickness is ninety-five weeks, to be taken from the 
period of his working years. These figures speak for themselves, 


and later investigations tend to show they do not tell the whole | 


truth; and that the evils of which the miner has to complain are 
considerably worse than are here stated by the local registrar's 
return for five years together (see “Social Science Alimanack,”’ p. 59.) 
Tn some places it has been found that the miners do but average 
twenty-one years, and at one place but seventeen years. 

Second. This deplorable mortality and consequent misery and 
immorality are not the absolute consequence of their employment, 
but of tle want of necessary care and attention. The great evils to 
which the miner is liable are explosions, falling of roofs, breaking of 
chains, machinery, &.; and to prevent all these, the practical 
applications of science may be called into use. F. H. Hottanp, 


manslaughter ” done in mines; and yet this is going on, producing 
death at the rate of three and a quarter lives per day’s working, 
the whole year round. 

Is it, then, not time something should be done to save and defend 
the suffering miner? True economists would show, that by saving 
life, and improving the health and the social and intellectual con- 
dition of the people, would in the end be a blessing to the capitalist 


| as well as to the labourer. 


Esq., at the Bradford Social Science Meeting,* declared that an | 


efficient amount of ventilation can be constantly produced, so as to 
dilute and to render harmless all noxious gases ; and which might 
thus render all working places in collieries, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, free from danger. The Act of 1855 requires this to be 
done, while all explosions show this Act is either neglected or 
most wilfully violated. Relative to the falling of roofs, shafts, and 
the breaking of machinery—the returns of accidents in Durham 
and Northumberland, compared with those of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Stafford, and Wales, show that in consequence of their superior 
arrangements, nearly tliree-fourths of the average deaths from these 
causes have been actually reduced. These are facts which none can 
gainsay; and we think also it cannot be denied that private enter- 
prise and unregulated competitions have not provided efficient 
remedies, or even all that they might do, to preserve the lives and 
promote the health and well-being of the working miners. All 
competent authorities affirm, that the Act to inspect mines, and to 


euforee regulations has done much to reduce the dangers and evils | 


unected with them, and that it could do much more, if properly 
arranged and efficiently worked ; but the point disputed is, whether 
it is the right and duty of Government to enforce any such regula- 
tions at all, and, if so, to what extent? This question leacs to the 
proposed Act now pending. Deputations of associations of miners, 
both men and masters, are now urging upon Parliament their 
separate and divided opinions, or rather interests. The men admit 
the proposed Bill is an improvement upon the past, inasmuch as it 
enforces education, in better regulations relating to machinery, and 
by definitions and notices making old clauses better to work by. 
Bat they say it is defective in not providing any means or scheme 
of education, which is still required as a condition of working, betwixt 
the ages of seven, ten,and twelve. Nor does the Bill fix any limit to 
the hours of working for those under fourteen, which is desirable. 
Against this the masters strongly protest as “impracticable and 
oppressive ;” and they say that the supposed evils have proved real 
blessings in tice. The menask for a clause to secure the proper 
weight of their work. It seems monstrous that the very necessity 
for such a clause should be requisite; but so notoriously necessary 
is it, that masters, it is said, are willing to concede that boon of 
justice to the men. But, as true political economists, they are now 
claiming five hundredweight as a standard of weight, whereas four- 
one, hundredweight has been the continued custom per 

ozen. 


As the pro I clauses stand, for neglect or wilful violation 
of the law papel tg a “ master, agent, or viewer may be fined 


* See last Paper on Transactions, 1859. 





FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN. 


OLDSMITH, in one of his charming essays, has said that he 
who best knows how to keep his necessities private, is the 
most likely person to have them redressed ; and that the true use 
of speech is not so much to express our wants as to conceal them. 
Nicely as this is expressed, and great as is our admiration of 
GOLDSMITH, we must dissent from him in the present instance. 
We are at a loss to know how necessities that are kept private can 
be redressed ; of course the best way to conceal our wants is not to 
use speech at all, to be dumb about ther, and then if nothing else 
reveals them they must be concealed. Our object in taking notice 
of this saying of GoLpsMiTH is not that we may have an excuse, 
for we think there is none required, for bringing before our readers 
the progress and condition of a certain good institution, but that we 
may show that if its present necessities be kept unknown, it is more 
than probable that the institution may decline and break up before 
the public know anything at all about it. 

In Gower Street, W.C., there is a ‘‘ Female School of Art and 
Design,” which was established at Somerset House in 1842, and 
transferred in 1852 to the premises now occupied by it. The object 
at first in establishing this school was to enable young women of 
the middle class to obtain an honourable and profitable employ- 
ment, and to improve ornamental design in manufactures, by 
cultivating the taste of the designer. During the last eight 
years, that is, since the removal of the school from the Strand 
to Gower Street, about seven hundred students have entered 
themselves at the school, and the number there at the present 
time is one hundred and eighteen, of whom seventy-seven 
are studying with the view of ultimately maintaining themselves. 
The daughters of clergymen and medical men are among the 
students at this school, some of whom have, through the 
instruction and assistance received here, obtained good appoint- 
ments, and are enabled to live independently by means of private 
teaching. There can be no doubt as to the usefulness and success of 
the school. The Report shows that during the last three years the 
students have taken an “ annual average of twenty local, and three 
national medals; and, at the last annual examination, six of them 
obtained Free Studentships.” Others have gained their living by 
designing and painting in various parts of the country, and others by 
teaching in schools belonging to the department of science and art. 

Such is a brief account of the good which has been done by the 
Female School of Art and Design since its establishment. This 


| good it has been achieving silently, and almost without the know- 


ledge of the public. And no one, we are sure, can read of the 
benevolent object and the eminent success of the school without 
gratification. But, we regret to say, the useful operation of the 
the school seems likely to be brought to an end. Its present promis- 
ing position and beneficial powers are destined to be destroyed, if not 
speedily relieved and supported by public generosity or otherwise. 
Tne Committee of Council on Education have hitherto assisted the 
school to the amount of £500 per annum. They are now, it appears 
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necessitated to withdraw that sum from the school, and eventually 
to leave it to support itself. " : 

Such, then, is the present position of an exceedingly useful 
jnstitution. It must either stand or fall presently. By the with- 
drawal of the large and munificent grant of £500, if means be not 
had of replacing it, the school must ultimately break up. Now the 
question which at this crisis the Committee of the Female School of 
Art and Design propounds is, whether the school is of sufficient 
value to deserve an effort to maintain its existence? This question, 
we think, is already settled by the report on the progress and 
success of the school from the beginning. It has borne good fruits. 
It has educated and found employment fora great number of young 
women, who, without such a place and the opportunities which it 
affords, would, it is probable, have lived in indigence and misery. 
When the piety and benevolence of the age are directed towards 
the consideration of what shall be done for the social redemption of 
thousands (with whom, however, let it be understood, we do not in 
the remotest sense, connect the students associated with the 





institution whose wants we are advocating), it is a fitting time to | 


bring forward for public sympathy and support the “ Female School 
of Art and Design.” ‘The situation of the school in Gower Street is 
convenient for the North and West of London, as well as for the 
City, and this forms a principal reason why it should be maintained 
thre. The Committee propose, in order to preserve the school 
from closing, that suitable premises for it be purchased in its 
present neighbourhood. ‘To purchase such premises, it is estimated 
that at least £2000 will be required. If this sum could be raised to 
carry out the intentions of the committee, there is every reason to 
believe that by careful management of its expenses, the institu- 
tion would be placed upon a permanent basis, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. We sincerely hope that the necessitous con- 
dition of the school being known, the appeal now made on behalf 
of it will be Jiberally responded to; so that, as everybody must 
desire, it may be placed on a firm, self-supporting footing, capable 
of carrying out to the utmost the kind and generous object for which 
it was instituted. 


ITALIAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


4 age political regeneration of Italy has been accompanied, or 
. rather it would be more correct to say that it has been pre- 
ceded, by a philosophical regeneration. This was the case, likewise, 
in Germany in the earher part of the century. Its great philoso- 
phers, especially Fichte, had to lift up their mighty and miraculous 
voice before grand deeds could be done. They who despise philo- 
sophy, despise not merely the deepest human thought, the richest 
human phantasy; they despise likewise the most infallible herald of 
political revolution. A spiritualist philosophy predicts, prepares 
political changes that are blissful, a materialist philosophy political 
changes that are baneful. M. Debrit, therefore, in this excellent 
volume, has done good service in reference not merely to Italy’s 
philosophical progress, but also to its political disenthralment. He 
has devoted several years to studying the writings of Italy’s three 
chief modern philosophers—Antonio Rosmini, Serbati Terenzio 
Mamiani, and Vincenzo Gioberti. The first of these was born in 
1797, and died in 1855; the second was born in 1799, and is still 
alive; the third, and the most celebrated, was born in 1801, and 
died in 1852; so that they were, in the strictest sense, contem- 
poraries—belonging, furthermore, to our own generation. 

They had this in common besides—that they all had a part in 
political affairs ; not much to their own satisfaction, nor the satisfac- 
tion of anybody else. However, we may do them infinite injustice by 
judging them in an English fashion, and by an English standard. 
We are more and more convinced the more we read, meditate, 
learn, that only the natives of a country can understand its politics, 
can interpret its spiritual movements. Foreigners-——even the 
acutest and the justest—can only guess, and in the majority of cases 
they must guess wrong. With all our researches, do we really 
know anything of antiquity, of that life which flung itself forth un- 
constrained into the generous sunlight? What blunders French- 
mei make about England! What blunders Englishmen make 
about everything and everybody ! If an honest, intelligent, patriotic 
native tells us something about his country, we are in the main dis- 
posed to credit what he says, even if prejudice somewhat bias him. 
But what can the cleverest foreign correspondent tell us which is 
not likely to mislead? In the conduct of Rosmini, Mamiani, 
Gioberti, there may really have been wisdom, where we see only 
fully ; that may have been a sublime ardor which we pronounce a 
wild fanaticism—that a divine faith which we condemn as a blind 
credulity. They were Italians and Catholics, and we are Protes- 
tants and Englishmen. 

One of their errors we think pardonable enough—that of taking a 
liberal Pope as the centre of a new Italian Civilization ; thus placing 
Italy for the third time at the head of Europe—of the world. Re- 
publican, succeeded by Imperial, Rome was supreme in antiquity ; 
Papal Rome, with its magnificent handmaidens, the Italitn Repub- 
lies, was supreme in the Middle Ages. Why should not for a third 
tine Italy conquer, command, transform mankind P 

Let us hear, first of all, M. Debrit’s reply to the question. 

It is verily strange, he says, to see so many gifted minds, so 
many noble intelligences, found all their hopes for the future on 
the mad conception of a Liberal Papacy, as if these two words 
uxtaposed did not involve a flagrant contradiction. It does not 


depend on the good intentions of a Pope, as Pins Ninth 
ciently proved, to realize that which impossible. a 
effect, cannot transform itself into liberty without es 
Every reform is for authority an abdication. Rome con 

a constitutional city, Rome obedient to the representati 
Rome with an Upper Chamber and a Lower Chamber, 
ing to itself, directing itself; Rome, finally, after a minority of 
thousand years, receiving from the hands of the Pope the virile robe, 
is one of those utopias which do not bear an instant’s examination, 
If such a Rome were ible, Rome would assuredly no 
the Rome which we know, the abode and the patrimony 
Papacy, and Catholicism would no longer be Catholicism : that 
it would thereby cease to be Christianity; it would merely be 
another form of the Gospel. The character of infallibility, which 
the Church attributes to the sovereign Pontiff, excludes in 
Roman States all national representation, in the same way it 
excludes, in the order of ideas, all religious tolerance, all liberty of 
thought, all criticism, and all philosophy. Rome, the Pope, the 
expurgatorial index, Jesuitism, the laws against sacrilege and 
blasphemy, are all things of which the existence is inse 
rather, to speak more correctly, these are only the manifold forms 
of one and the same principle,—authority. Catholicism is not an 
assemblage of heterogeneous elements; it is an edifice, immense, 
harmonic, where everything is bound and blended, where every- 
thing is in its place, where no part can be severed from the w 
where the whole cannot live robbed of a single one of its parte. 
Take away a stone, only one, everything falls to pieces : and of this 
splendid monument which the Protestant Leibnitz admived as the 
masterpiece of human skill, nothing remains but ruin, desolation, 
chaos. Between Catholicism and liberty there is no possible 
compromise: we must necessarily choose the one and reject the 
other. But to intrust to the Pope the guardianship of liberty is, 
by an inconceivable aberration, to place the keys of the fortress in 
the hands of the enemy. 

This, M. Debrit, is the truth: but it is not the whole truth. We 
believe that Rosmini, Mamiani, Gioberti, and many earnest and 
patriotic souls have been deluded: but we think that the delusion 
was natural enough. Read Joseph De Maistre; read Lamennais 
read any one who strenuously upheld the Papacy without being a 
Jesuit, and you will find that the idea of the Papacy is that of unity 
and universality, not that of authority and infullibility. The power of 
the popes really arose from the holiest principles of human nature, and 
in them it still subsists. One faith, one worship, one celestial brother- 
hood, these, and not any theological crotchets of authority and infalli- 
bility, are what the Catholic heart clings to. Now, as faith, and wor- 
ship, and brotherhood demand a religious bond, why should not the 
Pope symbolise the bond? And while symbolising the head, why 
should not the Pope be the patriot of patriots in Italy? With the 
vanity of southern nations, Rosmini, Mamiani, Gioberti, wished 
still more to see Italy foremost than free. Gioberti proved this by 
his boundless and yet sincere contradictions. The French would 
all turn Voltaireans to-morrow, if thereby they could add a thou- 
sand square miles to the area of France. 

In polities we demand noble motives—unimpeachable veracity, 
ardent patriotism, thorough unselfishness: but we do not demand 
absolute wisdom :—in politics, still more than in war, we must be 
satistied, not with complete victories, but with the fewest failures. 
As regards politics, then, we have not one word of condemnation, or 
even of criticism, to fling at Rosmini, Mamiani, and Gioberti, 
But in philosophy the affair changes its aspect altogether. These 
three gifted men are certainly not original in philosophy :—they are 
all the less original from clinging so exclusively to Italian traditions, 
and froin overlooking what the only great philosophers of modern 
days, the Germans, achieved. Patriotism is of every country— 
philosophy is of no country. The Italians have had the sublimest 
philosophers ; Thomas Aquinas, our dearly beloved Giordano 
Bruno, the Martyr Campanella, and so many more. Rosmini, 
Mamiani, and Gioberti, are incomparably inferior to all these 
men. But it is strange that so marked, so persistent, so fierce, and 
so polemical as is Italian individuality, that there has never yet been 
a pure Italian philosopher. Every Italian philosopher has had a 
theological, scientific, or political battle to fight. It seems as if the 
battling genius of the ancient Roman were immortal in Italy. 

For M. Debrit we have most cordial and grateful words. He 
is somewhat imprisoned in formulas; but he means well, knows 
what he is about, aud is very modest. Read him, if only for his 
modesty. 


Fa 


MARTIAL.* 


HE world, as it grows older, loses much of its reverence for 

ancient Rome. ‘The virtues of the republic dwindle away, 
whilst the vices of the empire stand out more prominent. 
remorseless criticism which has robbed the noble pages of Livy of 
the charm which faith in the heroic deeds they recount lent to 
them, has left unimpaired the testimony which the epigrams of 
Marttat give to the monstrous debauchery of the Cmsars and 
their subjects. The historian has come to be regarded as a poet, 
losing thus his greatest merit; and the poet, his wit and grace 
unaffected, takes rank as an historian—not, indeed, of pillage and 
slaughter, but of what is as much regarded now-a-days—manners 
and m Where will the curious students of the year 4500 a.p. 
get such photographs of our peccadilloes? Thank Heaven, indeed, we 
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have no auch hideous enormities tobe gibbeted for ; but still wehave | but as much of course it has failed. ‘The only chance 


our vices and follies, as edifying, we may be sure, to the advanced 
races who shall eweceed to our inheritance, as those of the Romans 
are to us. What, however, we can gather from Marttat and 
a only matter for one pocket volaome—they will 
have to ig ple este fa: celllper 
parliamentary debates, newspapers, annua registers, an 

sets of Hansard be preserved in the confusion which will attend 


Marrist.is not ile princeps amongst the epigrammatists, 
but has attained pel seer unapproachable pre-eminence which 
owes not so much to his own powers as to the material upon 
hough ake ikely. the he worked. — may emulate, 
it is li ikely, the pungent wit, the keen observation, 

the graceful turn of thought, and the ont-spoken severity which 
constitute his chief merits as a writer ; but none, we may hope, will 
have a society like that which served for the subject of his attacks 
to deal with, and none, certainly, will have a language of such 
for their work. The marvellous power and 

of the Latin is, perhaps, nowhere so evident as in 
He says in one line what it would take at least two of 
English (which has this terseness, in the hands of its masters, more 
than any other ) to express ; and although, of course, much of 
this rare merit is due to his own peculiar epigrammatical genius, 
the example of some of his countrymen, Satiust—to give but one 
instance—shows, if need were, that the genius ‘of the language was 
his great strength. If brevity be really the soul of wit, and 
certainly —s so far to make it up, the wit of Marrrat is 
supreme. is always brief and pointed, the wonder being that 
any man could always keep up to such a level. Of course his epi- 
grams are not of equal merit ;_ whilst some once read can never be for- 
gotten, others appear lame and halting. He says himself of them— 


Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. 


And every writer, from his days down to ours, has agreed with 
him that 


ir 
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Aliter non fit liber. 


Yet it is by no means fair to set down those epigrams which appear 
to us pointless, as really devoid of the true salt. We can no more 
understand the puns and jests upon individuals which told well at 
Rome in the days of Marrtat, than the imaginary race of whom we 
have spoken will appreciate Mr. Punch's fun about Patwerston 
bottleholder, Russet upsetting the coach, Mr. Cox’s historical 
abilities, or the jokes of the burlesque writers about crinoline and 
pegtops. When we can understand his allusions, they are almost 
always telling. Even the dullest verses give us a singular insight into 
the morals of Rome, morals so detestable that 1s impossible to imagine 
worse. It is in this depravity that we find the sufficient canse of that 
gross indelicacy and impurity which, in the judgment of our times, 
disfigures so many of Manrrtrat’s unequalled sarcasms. His 
attacks are mainly levelled at vices of an infamous nature, which are 
not only unmentionable, but even unknown now. Attacking the 
sinner, he describes the sin. plainly ; and in doing so, only did what 
his contemporaries did. We cannot try the writers of earlier ages 
by standards formed either upon the morality or squeamishness of 
our own. The same licence which disgusts us in MarrTrat, is to be 
found in greater or less degree in Catunius, Horace, and 
JUVENAL; and either of that great triumvirate, denouncing the men 
and women of whom Marttat wrote, would have spoken as plainly 
as he has done. Not that this grossness in Marrrat is merely the 
result of honest indignation ; he does not scourge vice as vice, with 
the earnestness with which Juvenat assailed it. He attacks un- 
sparingly some infamous vices; but for others, which we should 
now deem infamous, he had evidently a sneaking kindness. What 
the man was himself, we do not care to inquire. He tries to make 
out, as Catuttus—all the while accumulating what appears to us 

is to the contrary—did before him, that however impure his 

, his life was chaste. 

Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba est ; 

or, as Mr. Bonn’s old MS. of translations has it— 


“ My lines are wanton, but my life is chaste.” 


Perhaps it was according to the notions of the time, and it must 
always be remembered that Martrat has often written with sin- 
gular elegance, delicacy, and grace. 

The influence of Martrat is to be traced almost everywhere in 
the older literature of Europe. Many a smart saying of an old 
author,-made to do duty by a modern one as his own, really owes its 
paternity to the Spanish poet who made Rome his home. Naturally, 
the looser writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, aud eighteenth cen- 
turies have borrowed from his filthiest epigrams ideas which they 
clothed in their own language, and then given an air of novelty and 
an extra spice of interest to them by applying the story or satire to 
some eminent personage of their own times ; but he has not been 
drawn upon by staid, sober, and even devout writers. Whether 

went to him as a fount of pure latinity, a source of sparkling 

or drawn by that strange attraction which these wanton books, 
redeemed by any genius, seem to have for grave and reverend 
we cannot see; but in old history, philosophy, and even 

4 — —— across oe sometimes quoted 

men were generally honest in these matters— 
ematee bere rather his idea ex- 
translation of Martian is out of 


himself, and then he must have a language as suitable for the pur- 
course the attempt has often been made, 
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: - , of success is to 
give up the notion of translating, and taking the idea of the poet, 
put it in another framework, a course which has been wnfre- 
quently adopted in this and other countries. 

Mr. Bonn having determined to give a translation of this author 
has undoubtedly done well to let it be in prose. The poetical 
versions, although collected with great industry, are not very good. 
Those by Frercrer are the best, and are sometimes singularly 
happy. So far as we have examined the prose, the translation 
seems good enough, and we can quite recognise the expediency of 
its ceasing to be literal, when it had to render words which cannot 
be printed in these days. That question, indeed, has 
Mr. Bonn’s great difficulty, and we cannot say that his solution of 
it is the best. He has given the epigrams which are 
untranslateable in the original Latin, and appended an Italian 
translation by Gracia. In other words, he has marked out for 
the benefit of the lovers of dirt the really dirty epigrams, and given 
such assistance in the translation of their difficult Latin as Ttalian 
would render. It must be said, however, that Graqnra has 
managed his translation by the very easy course of giving the most 
indecent Latin words in an Italian form. So far so good: We 
confess we think it would have been much better to have left these 
epigrams completely out, and have plainly stated the reason. Nor 
do we see any very good ground for the publication of the 
translation, except Mr. Born’s natural desire to have his classical 
library perfect. The wit and point of Marrrat, as we have said, 
cannot be given in another tongue, and valuable as may be the in- 
formation which he gives of the life of Imperial Rome, it is 
appreciable, except by those who have studied its history well. 


Hl 


ART AND LIFE ROMANCE.* 
HE author of “‘ The Scarlet Letter” has, after a considerable 
lapse of time, added another to the list of his world-famed pro- 
ductions. The Romance of Monte Beni doubtless owes its birth to 
the author’s evident enthusiasm for the works of genius and art, 
The effect produced upon his fertile brain by drawing aside the cur- 
tain which shrouds the masterpieces of Rome, sacred relics of those 
mighty intellects long since departed into the shades of the Eternal 
City, has led to the composition of three singularly eloquent 
volumes, teeming with the most fanciful creations of one of the most 
fanciful and creative of imaginations. Mr. Hawthorne’s exposition 
of the individual and artistic meaning couched in each seuseless 
bloek of sculptured marble, and the elevating influence which a due 
appreciation of art must necessarily exercise over the educated and 
inquiring mind, is at once chaste, comprehensive, and instructive; 
he has in fact left nothing unsaid that could be said upon the sub- 
ject. Nor does he confine himself solely to sculpture ; he delights 
in expatiating on the beauties of Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
the master spirits of many a past generation, when the genius of 
painting was at its height. There is something faseinating in the 
author’s mode of treating these and all other subjects, appealing 
directly to the higher capabilities of our intellectual faculties. The 
reader finds himself wafted onwards in a perfect stream of calm 
spiritual enjoyment, and does not become couscious of any feeling of 
impatience in consequence of the delay thus oceasioned in the pro- 
gress of the story. The story itself, however, is open to some 
criticism. The Count of Monte Beni, a young man of slender intel- 
lect, but of a’singularly vivacious temperament, and whose miracu- 
lous resemblance to the Faun of Praxiteles has been discovered by 
a company of friendly artists during a visit to the sculpture gallery 
at Rome, is introduced as a friend and companion of Miriam, a lady 
artist, who is endowed by nature with the most brilliant intelleetual 
capacities, and whose power over the young Arcadian (as mind will 
sometimes exercise a magnetic influence over the mere animal propen- 
sities of a lower order of beings) is entire and absolute. Led away 
by this fatal passion, and under the spell of an electrie glance from 
his mistress’s eye, this poor fawn-like creature commits a 
crime—murder, in fact. The author now proceeds to extract good 
out of evil. The death of a human being, the result of his own 
violence, developes faculties that from his birth had Jain dermant 
in the breast of Monte Beni. Remorse, the offspring of guilt, 
becomes at once the instructor and moral regenerator of the young 
Count. Hitherto, he has had no perception of right and wrong; 
if he chanced by accident to follow in the right track, it was not 
the result of carefully treasured precepts and ennobling principles, 
but the consequence of mere instinct—such instinct as belongs more 
or less to every species of the brute creation. He now becomes 
conscious of a new life flooding in upon his awakening faculties, and 
his inner nature is exalted in proportion as he inhales the heaven- 
born treasure, so that from the bitter ordeal of blood and sorrow 
he emerges a wiser and a better man. Thus far we have no objec- 
tion tomake. We thoronghly coincide with Mr. Hawthorne's theory 
of an originally apathetic and unreasoning mind receiving the 
revelation of profound truths through the medium of crime and 
remorse. But when he leads us into a labyrinth of mystery, from 
which he allows us no apparent outlet; when his heroine, Hilda, 
who is here represented as a agregar of innocence and purity, 
is suddenly spirited away, fur no palpable reason, nobody being 
able to conjecture the how or wherefore; and when, moreover, 
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suddenly rea in a manner as wonderful as it is 
new) the author stil affording us no clue wherewith to 
arrive at any solution of the enigma, we confess ourselves not a 
little annoved and disappointed. But the most unaccountable 
mystery is that which surrounds the young artist Miriam, which 
name, we speedily become aware, 18 merely assumed, her original 
cognomen having been eonnected with some deed of darkness too 
terrible to be detailed. This young lady’s footsteps are dogged by 
au unwearying persecutor, who first makes his appearance as the 
“spectre of the catacombs,” and is evidently acquainted with 


Miriam’s former history, which knowledge he makes the vehicle of | 


unmitigated torture to his victim. Owing to this and other cireum- 
stances, the reader’s imagination is wrought up to the very highest 
itch of excitement and expectation ; and, just as he naturally con- 
cludes that the whole myth is about to be satisfactorily elucidated, 
the author breaks off the thread of bis story, as though he had 
got it into an awkward entanglement, and his only means of 
extrication was in snapping it asunder, thereby leaving the reader 
in a kind of mental stupor, not quite certain whether there might 
not be a fourth volume lying somewhere on his own table, or that of 
his librarian, who may have neglected to forward him the entire set. 
Thus, notwithstanding the high poetical appreciation every where 
apparent throughout this novel, its brilliant deseriptions, and lofty 
sentiment, it is impossible for any reader to arrive at the termina- 
tion without exneriencing a feeling of irritation and dissatisfaction. 
Which is Which; or, Miles Cassidy's Contract, which some of 
our readers may remember as having, not long since, embellished 
the weekly numbers of the National Magazine, is here reproduced 
under the more imposing form of two considerably bulky and 
neatly printed volumes. Notwithstanding the numerous class of 
readers who must have become familiar with this story when it 
originally appeared, we have no doubt that it is destined to command 
in its present shape an extensive circulation. We are fully justified 
in making this assertion by the work itself, which possesses all the 
elements of popularity. The style is natural and fluent without any 
attempt at flowery metaphor, which is sometimes lamentably out of 
keeping with the general bearings of a story, and always mars its 
simplicity. The author here contents himself with drawing his 
incidents as closely together as possible, thereby rendering the 
interest of his reader both concentrated and permanent. All his 
characters are drawn with a life-like consistency and individuality 
that could only have been accomplished through an_ intimate 
acquaintance with human nature. The portrait of “ Miles Cassidy,” 
which is the first introduced upon the scene, and indeed the latest 
to quit it, having performed the principal part throughout the 
drama, is a perfect masterpiece of singularity combined with high- 
souled integrity, illustrating how easily one half of the world can 
miisconstrue the actions of their neighbours ; being unacquainted 
with the individual peculiarities by which the conduct of every man 
is regulated, we are apt to pervert the purest and noblest of motives 
according to our own sophisticated views and selfish considerations. 
Netley Ifali is a novel very carefully and pleasantly written. 
It indicates considerable talent and considerable research on the 
part of our author. 
take a polemical direction—in a word, to advocate the lawfulness of 
marriage with a wife's sister. The argument on the subject, indeed, 
forms a significant portion. The scriptural doctrine, as proved by 
Dr. M’Caul,* is clear enough on the point; it is not so technically 
and closely stated in the novel, but the points are correctly cited 
and skilfully arranged. In point of composition, this little romance 
is a careful and superior work. The style indicates learning, and 
there is throughout a discrimination of character which shows in 
the author a philosophical turn of mind and much study of human 
nature. The argument of the book may serve to illustrate the 
difference between Art and Life; that, while the former is obedient 
to rule and law, which predispose the harmony of details assembled 
in the artist’s work, the latter is not so scientifically regulated, but 
leaves much to caprice and the will of the individual. The manners 
of a particular period, however, sanctioned by the respectable portion 
of society and those who are placed in authority over it, are not 
always synonymous with those morals which the thinking mind finds 
to be true, consistent at once with the feclings of the heart and the 
laws of nature. In life, there are always needed new forms of 


legislation, as corrective of past errors; while in art every work | 


enonnces and illustrates its own law, and leaves it as an exemplar 
and model for the guidance of future labourers in the same 
inexhaustible field. Of true morals, however, the principles are 
eternal; and, working in secret at the base of society, gain in 
strength from day to day, and at length secure the support of public 
law and general custom. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
(SPECIAL.) 
Parts, March 14, 1860. 


Nor only Paris, but every spot in France has been afflicted by this 
“fourth winter,” which has seemed all the more wintry for coming 
immediately after the warm, sunny weather of the fa 

ebruary. Certainly, if there is one thing more uncongenial than 
another to the true Parisian, it is wintry weather. The majority of 
them are convinced that the existence of so absurd a season is one 
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of the most objectionable of the freaks of the 
Fate ; a season when one is not able to sit out 
the balmy air of evening, sipping the fragrant coffee, 
i luxurious solitude, watching the 


al 


are none of those enchanting excursions to St. Cloud or 
in which a fine day, a recherché dinner, and a 
far to make life more than tolerable—Oh, 
fatal mistake. Imagine, therefore, the wrath 
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aggravation of such a mistake, by bringing cold, snowy weather 
| into March, which, in Paris, is like an English May. 
_ Well, it is lucky that this mistake was not persevered in too long; 


— the frost vanished, and we have had two capital 
ays. 

We have had quite Spring weather for the last few 
sunny days, bright with that peculiar clear blue which is 
The Bois de Boulogne presents a magnificent 
appearance jast now, as it is the height of the Paris season, 
every afternoon the carriage drives are crowded with equipages of 
every description, from the splendid coach and liveries of some 
Russian merehant, who has come to Paris to play the or 
down to the hackney cab in which the French paterfamilias gives 
his wife an airing amongst ‘‘ the quality.” The scene is diversified 
by some extraordinary machines, evidently suited to American tastes, 
in which a being of comparatively human aspect appears perched 


i 


B 


| above what seems a strange combination of wheels and bars—or 


you see, gleaming through the branches of the wood, the bright 


| helmets of the soldiers guarding the carriage of the young Prince 


Imperial ; in a few moments the whole cortége goes clattering by, 
and you catch a glimpse of a little chubby Napoleonic vi 


| looking out of the window, apparently quite indifferent to 


surrounding scene. Impertinent people hint that this child will 
never be wise enough to know his own mother; this — be, but 
there is no doubt as to his father. Poor little urchin, I wonder 
whether he will die in his bed like a decent Christian! An hour 
later you espy, amidst the throng of carriages, one that is open, 
containing two ladies; and it does not want a second glance to 
inform you that the Empres3 is one of them, so much does she 
resemble her portrait that used to stare one in the face at Maciean's 
in the Haymarket—as much, in fact, as that gentleman in the grey 
shooting-coat, riding by the side of the open carriage, resembles a 
face that I see very, very often in Punch. That pepe to 


| looking gentleman in the grey coat, whom one would think 


quietest being in the world, is the chosen of the French people, the 
most important man in Europe. He has been trying to get a little 
colour into his sallow visage, and clear his brain ; he is now going 
home to dine, and go on with his new edition of the map of 
Europe. 

There is nothing very stirring going on in Paris just now. The 
rain of pamphlets still continues with unabated violence. Ev 
in Paris is pamphleteering. The swarm of brochures which come 
pouring forth from the various presses, and espousing various sides 
of the vexed questions of the day, is “in numbers numberless.” 
Dentv’s shop, from which issued “ Le Pape et le Congrés,” the 
grandmother of all these pamphlets, and which every day sends 
forth fresh dust to be thrown into the eyes of a distracted public, is 
like a smoky chimney ona windy day. The French littérateur*fall 


| of all sorts of views and theories, not being able, like an English- 


man in such a case, to let off his doctrines through the medium ofa 


journal, is obliged to scribble a pamplilet, which Dewru 


publishes. We have “ Christ et le Pape,” “ La Nouvelle Attit 

de la France,” “Rome et ses Provinces,” “La Situation de la 
Papauté,” and a hundred others on the same topic, of vary 
degrees of temperature ; though most of them range very high, 

on the whole are in support of the papal elaim. In fact, to judge 
from the tone of the pamphleteering press, one would suppose that 
France was as ne now ~ A Ay — of Sr. Lovts, and that 
the nation was zealous on alf of the preservation of papal 
domination in its entirety ; whereas, as a matter of fact, I believe 
the great body of the people is profoundly indifferent as to what 
becomes either of his Holiness or his see. The idea of excommn- 
nication, which once would have made the le tremble and 
quake, is now regarded with calm derision ; and the Frenchman to 
whom it is suggested merely shrugs his shoulders (as Frenchmen 
only can) and murmurs a contemptuous “ N’importe,” or “ ca m'est 
égal.” It's all the same to him, lighthearded dog, the 
papal interdict does not fly ee Boe his dominoes, nor turn the 
eau-sucré sour, nor bring wet Sundays. But the press does not at 
this time at all fairly represent the national view ; the pamphileteers 
are in a state of excitement, and therefore are not of 
the general mass, which is peculiarly undisturbed. One is frequently 
misled in forming an estimate of the feeling of a people on es 
given subject by the bias in this or that direction of books 
pamphlets ; and the blatant excitement of a body of partisans may 
pass for a national movement. There is one brochure, however, 
which is just now creating an enormous sensation in Paris ; greater, 
perhaps, than any of its pred 8 ept, of course, the grand- 
mother pamphlet—and which I had some time to wait 
could get. It came out about a week ago, and had no sooner 
its appearance than it was ly songht after ; so much so, 
at every shop where I inquired for a copy, the answer 

mous, “ We have none left, but to-morrow morni 
told that the printer can seareely do his work qui 
meet the demand. The title of this popular production 
Liberty of Italy and the Church,” and it proceeds from 
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the Reverend Father Lacorpair£, who, as everybody knows, about 
month ago was elected a member of the Academy—the forty im- 
mortals, as oa called. 

The event which is looked forward to with the liveliest interest is 
the approaching trial of the Bishop of OriEans for libel on the Siéele. 
It ought to have opened on Monday, but, on account of the indispo- 
sition—(of a very voluntary nature, I am told; like the indisposi- 
tions, as was , of Mr. GLapstonr)—of one of the advocates, 

is till to-morrow, the 15th. Mons. Dupantovr’s 

ts do not prejudice one in his favour. He was born in 
1802, at a small village in Savoy, and in 1815 was sent to school in 
Paris. Even at this age, and in the position of schoolboy, he 
found more than one opportunity of displaying that turbulent spirit 
which has just now found vent in defaming his dead predecessor. 
Tn 1825 he was ordained priest, and soon attained great eminence 
as a preacher; and his success was such, that his superior, accusing 
him of self-seeking in the business, desired him to cease a certain 
course of lectures. But Dupantour was only too pleased to bave 
a quarrel with anybody, and the consequence was an obstinate 
warfare for some months, which was only ended by the curate find- 
ing a better “ ” at the church of St. Roche, where he acquired 
most of that ing which has come in so opportunely, or, as 
some might think, so inopportunely, during the present crisis. The 
Revolution of 1830 was an annoyance to Dupantovp, who had been 
made chaplain to the Duke of Borpravx, in which capacity 
he doubtless had, or speedily would have had, no small influence 
upon ecclesiastical affairs. However, like all truly great men, the 
priest yielded to the force of circumstances, especially as such a 
concession was rather favourable than otherwise to his temporal 
rovnert, and he was pam to open the conferences of Ndtre 
me, which he did with great écla¢, in 1834. When the arch- 
F aape sare of Paris was vacant, M. Durantour vehemently opposed 
the election of M, Arrre, but in vain. The new prelate, however, 
bore him no animosity on this account, and sent him on an 
important mission to Rome, at the same time raising him to the 
rank of titular grand vicar. On his return to the Eternal City, 
M. Durantovr passed through Piedmont, and the King of Sardinia 
promised him a mitre if he would remain in his dominions. This 
-was refused, either because he was alarmed at the thought of so 
lofty a ~ ag id because he thought a bishopric in France better 
than one in Piedmont. In 1841 the Abbé Dupaytovr was made 
professor of sacred eloquence at the Sorbonne, where his lectures 
were thinly attended, and he proved a desperate failure. His next 
rise was to become Superior of the Seminary of St. Nicholas, and, 
during all the latter part of the reign of Louis Puitirrr, we find 
his name mixed up with every agitation of the time; and the 
violence of his articles which appeared in Z’Ami de la Religion 
drew upon him universal remonstrance; to which the reverend 
gentleman replied somewhat paradoxically, ‘‘ We do not insult, but 
we do not respect.” He was an object of great dislike to the King, 
and he was fully aware that his only hopes of preferment lay in a 
revolution. ‘This revolution came to pass in 1848; and on the 6th 
of August, 1849, Frx1x Durantove became Friix OR1LEANs, 
As bishop he has been incessantly active, seeing much society, fre- 
uently writing on the topics of the day, unwearied in the cause of 
theological education, having even opened a school in the episcopal 
palace; but, under all circumstances, he has been uninterruptedly 
marrelling with somebody or other. In 1854 he was chosen an 
emician, for motives somewhat similar to those which sug- 
gested to Father Lacorparre “to renew the ancient alliance 
between the Church and Literature, between the Episcopate and 
the French Academy.” His only work which is not of a fugitive 
character is one on education, which somebody has called the finest 
educational monument of the century. His productions on the 
Papal question are absolutely frenzied; but they are too well 
known to call for any description. 

The Parisians are very angry against Nature just now for a 
reason besides the cold weather. Half of Paris went last Thursday 
to Havre, Dieppe, Boulogne, Cherbourg, to see /a grande marée 
the highest tide there has xo¢ been for a hundred years ; the special 
trains were crowded with an eager public, and landed the said eager 
public duly, but lo and behold! what was their disgust to find old 
ocean much as usual, with perhaps a laugh upon his watery 
countenance at their credulity. At Boulogne, however, a few hours 
after the departure of the special train and its disgusted cargo for 
Paris, amounting to about four thousand souls inveighing savagely 
against the railway companies, end vowing never again to trust the 
predictions of tidologists—whilst they were doing all this 9 strong 
wind rose, and there was a magnificent sea, which came rushing in 
with immense force, sweeping right up to the cliffs. Otherwise la 
grande marée must seem to have been got up by Barnum, 
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Rome, February 25, 1860, 
PAPAL LOTTERIES. 

iw ever anybody had cause to regret the suppression of lotteries, 
it is the whole tribe of writers and authors. Never will there 

be found a “ Deus ex machindé’’ so serviceable or so unfailing as 
the lottery. If your plot wanted a solution, or your intrigue a 
ement, or your novel a termination, you could always cut 
through all your difficulties by the medium of a lottery ticket. The 
virtuous but impoverished hero became at once a very Croesus, while 
the stern and worldly-minded parent bestowed his daughter and his 








blessing on the successful gambler, who, by the way, never pur- | 


chased his own ticket, but always had it bequeathed him as a legacy. 


Alas! lottery tickets, like Indian uncles and places under govern- | 


ment, have gone out of date. The fond glance of memory turns in 
vain towards the good old times, ‘‘ Consule Giorgio,” when lotteries 
were in their glory. It is, however, some comfort to reflect that if 
as devout Catholies assert, the Papacy is eternal, then, in Rome at 
least, the lottery is eternal also. In truth, the lottery is a great, I 
might almost say the great Pontifical institution. It is a trade not 
only sanctioned, but actively supported by the Government. Part} 
therefore, as a matter of literary interest, and partly as a curions 
feature in the economies of the Papal States, I have made various 
researches into the working of the lottery system, and shall endea- 
vour to give you the practical, not the pecuniary, result of my 
investigations. 

During the year 1858, the receipts from the lottery were upwards 
of one million scudi, or nearly a tenth of the whole Pontifical 
revenue. This source of income, therefore, is a very important one, 
and is jealously guarded as a Government monopoly. There are no 
public gambling tables allowed in the Papal States. Even high 
play in shale bensen is suppressed, if known to the police autho. 
rities. In fact, if you want to gamble, you must gamble at the 
tables, and on the terms of the Government. The very sale of 
foreign lottery tickets is, I believe, illegal. To this rule, however, 
there is one exception, and that is in favour of Tuscany. Between 
the Grand Ducal and the Papal Governments, there long existed an 
entente cordiale on the subject of lotteries. There is no bond, 
cynics say, so powerful as that of common interest ; and this saying 
seems to be justified in the present instance. Though the Court of 
Rome is at variance on every point of politics and faith with the 
present revolutionary Government at Florence, yet in matters of 
money they are not divided; and so the joint lottery system 
flourishes as of old. The lottery is drawn once a fortnight at Rome, 
and once every alternate fortnight at Florence or Leghorn ; and, 
as far as the speculator is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
his ticket is drawn for in Rome or Tuscany, though the losses or 
gains of each branch are kept separate. These lotteries are not of 
the good plain old stamp—in which there were, suppose, ten 
thousand tickets, and ten prizes of different value ; and the remain- 
ing nine thousand nine hundred and ninety ticket-holders drew 
blanks. The system of speculation in vogue here is far more 
hazardous and complicated. To any one acquainted with the Ger- 
man gambling places it is enough to say, that our lottery system 
is exactly like that of a roulette table, with the single exception 
that the chances in favour of the Bank, instead of being about 
thirty-seven to thirty-six, as they are at Baden or Hombourg, are 
in the proportion of three to one. For the benefit of those to whom 
these terms convey no meaning, I will try to explain the system as 
shortly as I can. 

In a Papal or Tuscan lottery, there are ninety numbers, from one 
up to ninety; and of these numbers five are drawn. You may 
therefore stake your money on any one, any two, or any three 
numbers turning up amongst the five drawn, which is termed play 
ing at the elet/o, ambo, and terno respectively ; or you may finally 
play al estratto, that is, you may not only speculate on the parti- 
cular numbers drawn, but on the order in which they may happen 
to be drawn; this, however, is rarely done. Now, a very slight 
process of calculation will show you that the chances against your 
naming one number out of the five drawn is eighteen to one, against 
your predicting two about four hundred to one, and against your 
hitting on three nearly twelve thousand to one. Supposing, there- 
fore, the game was played with ordinary fairness, and twenty-five 
per cent. were deducted off the winnings for working expenses and 
profits ; if you staked a scudo, for instance, and got an e/et/o, ambo 
or terno, you ought to win, say in round numbers, fourteen, three 
hundred, and nine thousand scudi respectively. In reality, you 
would win, if-(a very great “ if”) indeed you did win, not more 
than four, twenty-five, and 3600 seudi. In fact, if there ever was a 
game in the world at which the saying, “ heads you win and tails I 
lose” holds true, it is playing at the Papal lottery. If the number 
you back does not turn up, you lose your stake ; if it does, you are 
docked of about seventy-five per cent. of your winnings, For my 
part, I would sooner play at thimblerig on Epsom downs, or 
dominoes with Greek merchants, or at “ three cards” with a casual 
and communicative fellow traveller of sporting cast. I should 
infallibly be legged in either case; but at any rate I should get 
some amusement for my money. Still, even those gentlemen who 
play with loaded dice, or marked cards, may have a run of luck 
against them. Spiritual infallibility itself cannot decide whether a 
halfpenny tossed into the air will come down man or woman ; and 
the law of chances cannot be regulated by a motu proprio. It is 
possible, though not probable, that on any occasion the majority of 
gamblers may fortuitously stake their money on one series of num- 
bers ; and if those numbers did happen to turn up, then the loss to 
the lottery, even with all deductions, would be a serious one, and 
the Papal Exchequer is not prepared to bear any heavy drain. In 
consequence, measures are taken to avert this calamity. Each 
office reports daily what sums have been staked, on what numbers ; 
and if any numbers are regarded with undue partiality, orders are 
issued from the head department to receive no more money on these 
numbers or series of numbers, I have assumed all along that the 
numbers are drawn fairly ; and, without a very high opinion as to 
the integrity of the Papal rulers, I am disposed to think they are. 
In the first place, any suspicion as to the fairness of the drawing 
would be fatal to the future success of the speculation; and in the 
second, by the usual rule of averages, it will be found that on the 
whole people stake pretty equally on one number or combination #s 
on another ; and therefore the question, which numbers turn up, 


is of less practical importance to the lottery than one would at first: 
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su In spite, however, of these abstract considerations, the 
virtue of the Papal lotteries, unlike that of Caesar's wife, is not 
above suspicion; and I have heard sceptical inquirers demand what 
the reason can be for having one blank day between the closing of 
the lotteries and the drawing, except the obvious one of calculating, 
from the state of the stakes, what combination of winning numbers 
will be most beneficial, or least hurtful, to the Papal pockets. 

Whatever mathematicians may assert, your regular gamblers 
always believe in luck ; and therefore it is not surprising that a 
nation whose great excitement is the lottery, should be devout 
worshippers of the blind goddess. It may be that some memories 
of the Pythagorean theory still exist in the land of its birth; but, 
be the cause what it may, it is certain that in the Southern Penin- 
sula a belief in the symbolism of numbers is a received article of 
faith. Every thing, name and occurrence has its numerical inter- 
pretation. Suppose, for instance, a robbery occurs. Forthwith the 
numbers or sequences of numerals corresponding to the name of the 
robber or his victim, the day and hour of the crime, the articles 
stolen, or a hundred other coincident circumstances, are eagerly 
sought after, and staked upoh, in the ensuing lottery. Then there 
are the numeri simpatici, or the numbers in each month or year 
which are supposed to be fortunate, and lists of which are published 
in the popular almanacs. That, for instance, for the present month 
is eighty-eight, why or wherefore I have never been able to discover. 
We will assume now that, having dreamt a dream, or heard of a 
death, or I care not what, you wish to stake your money on its 
arithmetical signification. You will have no difficulty in discover- 
ing a lottery office. In every street there are one or more Prendi- 
toria di Lotti. In fact, begging and gambling are the only two 
trades that thrive in Rome, or are pushed with enterprise and 
energy. When the drawing takes place in Tuscany, the result is 
communicated at once by electric telegraph, a fact unparalleled in 
any other branch of Roman business. Over each office are placed 
the Papal arms, the crossed keys and tiaras. Outside, their aspects 
differ aceording to the quarter of the city. In the well-to-do streets 
—if such an appellation to any stieet here be not an absurdity—the 
exteriors of the lottery offices are neat, but not gandy. A notice, 

rinted in large black letters on a white placard, that this week the 
fottery will be drawn for at Rome or wherever it may be, and a 
glass frame over the door in which are slid the winning numbers of 
Jast week, form the whole external adornment. In the poor and 

opulous parts, the lotteries flaunt out in all kinds of shabby finery. 

‘he wall about the door is pasted over with puffing inscriptions. 
From stands in front of the shop flutter long stripes of gay parti- 
coloured paper, inscribed with all sort of cabalistic figures. If you 
like you may try the Zerno della Fortuna, which is morally certain 
to turn up this week—or next. If you are of a philosophical dis- 
position, you may stake your luck on the numbers nineteen and 
forty-two, which have not been drawn for twelve months, and must 
therefore be drawn sooner or later; or, if you like to cast in your 
lot with o:hers, you may back that ambo which has “‘ sold” marked 
against it. At any rate, you will not be the only fool who stands 
to lose or win on that chance, which, after all, is some consolation. 
If none of these inducements are sufficient, you may fix on your 
choice by spinning round the index on the painted plate, and 
choosing the numbers opposite to which the spin stops, thus making 
chance determine chance. Having then selected your combination 
somehow or other, you enter in. 

The interior of these offices is the same throughout. A low dark 
room, with a long ink-stained desk at one side, behind which, pen 
in ear, is seated an official, more grimy and more snuffy even than 
the run of his tribe. Opposite the clerk, there is sure to be a 
picture of the Madonna, with a small glass lamp before it, wherein 
a feeble wick floats and flickers in a pool of rancid oil. Indeed, the 
lottery throughout is conducted on a religious footing. The 
impiegati, or officials, who keep them are all men of sound principles 
and devotional habits, fervent adherents of the spiritual govern- 
ment by which and under which they live. Lotteries, it is said, 
encourage a simple faith in Providence, while they dispel any over- 
weening confidence in your own unsanctified exertions, and may 
therefore be defended on abstract moral grounds. When you have 
reflected on all this, you simply tell the clerk what sum of money 
you want to stake, and on what numbers. The smallest contribu- 
tions (from eleven baiocchi, or about sixpence upwards) will be 
thankfully received. A long whitey brown slip of paper is given 
you, with the above numbers written on it, and the sum you may 
win marked opposite. No questions whatever about name or 
residence, or papers, are asked, as they are whenever you want to 
transact any other piece of business in Rome; and all you have to 
do is to keep your slip of paper, and come back on the Saturday to 
learn whether your numbers have been drawn—or not. 

There is, in truth, a Indicrous side to the Papal lotteries ; but 
there is also a very sad one. It is sad to see the offices on a 
Thursday night, when they are kept open till midnight, hours after 
every other shop is closed, and to watch the crowds of common, 
humble people who crowd in, one after the other—servants and 
cabmen, and clerks and beggars, and above all, women of the poorér 
class, to stake their small savings—too often their small pilferings 
—on the hoped-for number. When one speaks of the disgrace and 
shame that this authorized system of gambling confers on the Papal 
Government ; of the improvidence and dishonesty and misery it 
creates, too certainly, amongst the poor, one is always told by the 
advocates of the Papacy, that the people are so passionately attached 
to the lottery, that no Government could run the risk of abolishing 
it. If this be true, which I do not believe, I can only say—shame 
to the rulers, who have so demoralised their subjects. Of late days, 











however, the liberal party have attempted to hinder their fellow 
citizens from taking lottery 


tickets, with a view of ing this 





source of the Papal revenue. Be their motive what it 
heartily, God speed them ! for their work is good. 
Fiorence, March 5, 1860. 


Wuen this reaches you, we shall be in the midst of the bustle and 
excitement attending the fresh appeal to the populace to decide 
annexation to Piedmont, or a separate Tuscan Government. I 
neither doubt nor fear as to the result of this second experiment of 
universal suffrage, and am quite convinced that it will confirm the 
acts of last April, and contradict the assertion, that the former votes 
failed to represent the spontaneous expression of the popular will. 
The strictest honesty will be observed by those who have the super- 
intendence of the votes, and, whatever may be the final decision, it 
will be respected and acted upon. Great efforts haye been made 
through the press and the communal authorities to make the lower 
classes understand what it was they would be called to vote 
for, and the difference between union with Piedmont uals separate 
kingdom. With this object, voting papers have been freely cireu- 
lated with the newspapers, both in the towns and the country. It 
is not to be denied that the present moment is felt by all here to be 
an important crisis in the destiny of the country. If the vote for 
anvexation is carried, it is true all uncertainty will be at an end 
with reference to Piedmont; for we now know that Victor 
EMMANUEL, our chosen king, will accept our votes at any hazard to 
himself, and that our independence will be secured to us. But then, 
who can calculate the dangers we may have to face as the price of 
our adherence to our new king? If, m opposition to all our hopes 
and wishes, the vote for a separate kingdom should emerge from the 
electoral urn, then all would be problematic, dark, and ‘Lecateding 
Weakness, division, Austria, and servitude would soon again be our 
lot. In the union with Piedmont, on the contrary, we should enjoy 
strength, liberty, and progress ; and we must trust to Providence to 
help us safely through the perils which dim this bright and hap 
prospect. It has been said that Piedmont has sought to absorb the 
States of Italy for her own aggrandisement, and that the desire 
manifested by Tuseany for annexation was incited by hatred against 
Austria, Rome, and Naples. Every act of Tuscany during the past 
few months has been such as to show that it is her own strong and 
spontaneous desire to identify herself with Piedmont in order to 
create Italy. The strongly-felt necessity of becoming Italian and 
getting rid of foreign interference, has urged Tuscany towards 
Piedmont, not Piedmont towards Tuscany. For some time after the 
flight of the Grand Duke considerable disinclination existed on the 
part of the Tuscans to give up their separate identity, and merge 
their traditional glories in these of the House of Savoy. Had 
affairs been immediately arranged after the Peace of Villatranea, it 
would not have required much persuasion to induce Tuscany to 
listen to proposals for any Government short of receiving back her 
former sovereign, But in the long delay which has inter- 
vened, every mouth has been drawing closer the bonds between 
Tuscany and Piedmont, and the desire to form an Italian kingdom 
has now attained a power and development which, I doubt not, 
will effectually overcome al] obstacles which may be placed im the 
way of annexation. Every day affords some fresh instance of the 
general desire for fraternity and amalgamation. The other day the 
students of Pisa and Turin interchanged addresses, which attest the 
strong sentiments of union and patriotism with which they are muta- 
ally penetrated. A far more remarkable address has since been issued. 
The clergy are now giving in their adherence to Victor EMMANUEL 
aud an address, signed by a large portion of the Pisteiese pri 
has been sent to the King of Piedmont. This is, perhaps, the first 
combined manifestation of respeet and devotion to the a 
liberty made by the s:cerdotal ranks in Tuseany, and may be looked 
upon as a demonstration equally remarkable and gratifying. The 
numerous signatures appended to the address were obtained neither 
by request nor by command, but were freely and spontaneously 
offered by the individuals named. I send you a copy of the 
Address.* 

It is strange to see two men of such opposite stamp as Lord 
Normanby and Signor GuERRAzzI rise up at the same moment to 
enter the lists against Tuscany and Piedmont. GuERRAZzI, as you 
well know, was dictator of the Tuscan republic in 1849, and at the 
restoration of the Grand Duke sought an asylum in Pi His 
name is famous in modern Italian literature, and it is deeply to be 
deplored that he should have broken the silence of years, to declare 
that the national assembly of Florence acted i of the 
wishes of the people in voting for annexation with Piedmont, and 
to vilify the acts of the temporary gov.rnment as he has done. 
Though disappointed hopes and want of self-control have thus par- 
tially obscured his judgment and patriotism, 1 think it must have 
been equally to his surprise and annoyance that his words have been 
quoted in confirmation of the calumnies of your English Lord by 
the public press, and particularly that of Germany. Lord Nor- 
MANBY has never had any opportunity of knowing what was the 
real state of Tuscany, and the views and wishes of the Tuscans. 
Though he lived bere for so many years as a diplomatist and asa 
private gentleman, he knew, in reality, as little of public feeling as 
if he had remained in his ancestral halls, or been residing in China, 
or any of the British colonies. His most intimate friends were 

ns of no consideration among us, and if any of the best citizens 

y chance in his saloons he tovk no pains to learn their 

opinions. is knowledge of Florence and Tuscany was derived 
* We append a translation of the Address, 
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from the Austrian minister and the Austrian parasites, by whom he 
was courted The military occupation of Florence 
Lord Normansy's sources of amusement. The 
white uniform agreeably varied the civil foilettes of his male and 
female added itional brilliancy to the decorations of his 
drawing rooms, and, by preventing the approach of true Italians, 
him in the dark as to what was passing around him. The 

can be made for the utter misstatements stated by 

him in in , is, that it was the interest of his 
correspondents to deceive him, and that he was too much blinded 
by Austrian prejudices to perceive the deception which was practised 


__— 


“ Appress oF THE Pistorrsk Crercy To His Masesty Victor 
Emumanvet IL, ovr evect Kine. 


“ Sinr,—The Pistojan clergy, who combine love of religion with 
love of the Italian count  - the hands of one of the cathedral 
canons, who feels himself highly honoured in being allowed to 
proclaim the evangelical word in your illustrious capital,—have 
pleasure in thus attesting the faithful, devout, and deep respect, 
which they sincerely profess towards your august person, not only 
as their elected and desired king, but also as the consistent and 
intrepid champion of Italian redemption ; who, not insensible to the 
pa of grief which arose from us, courageously risked his crown 
life. 

“Srmg,—You are the true and only lord (Signore) of the Italians, 
because you have done great things for them in a short time; 
because, before you reigned over the Italian provinces with the 
sceptre and the sword, you suceceded, by your beneficence and love, 
in reigning over their hearts; because the wish and the gratitude 
of the people have chosen you for their supreme leader, nor can 
mali t arts or barbarous violence ever detach you from us. 

~ eo royal dynasty, perhaps the most ancient of the reigning 
powers of Europe, is certainly the most flourishing in hopefulness 
and life, owing to its loyal and intelligent policy, ever friendly to 
the people, in conformity with ancestral traditions, the ideas which 
it esents, and the sympathy which it inspires. 

- of the great forefathers who preceded you upon the throne, 
far from degenerating, you have su 


boast. of guiding and perseveringly supporting the lofty under- 
taking of setting free from the iron yoke of the foreigner that 
beautiful land. 

“Che Apennin parte, il mar circonda e |’ Alpe. 


“To the ery of Savoy in the thirteenth century Count Opoarpo 
rallied his troops and routed his enemies. ‘This cry has resounded 
during the revolution of ages, and ever preserved the honour of the 
Italian arms inviolate. Repeated by you to your daring bands in 
the fervour of recent heroic deeds of arms, it sufficed to put our 
ancient and formidable oppressor to fatal confusion and rout. The 
blood-stained fields of Goito, of Pastrengo, and of Custoza covered 
you with youthful and true glory ; but at Palestro and San Martino 
so refulgent were your bravery and intrepidity that the famous hero 
of Saint Quentin must have looked with envy from the celestial 
spheres upon the laurels which you gathered with noble pride in the 
midst of your conquered enemies. 

“ If Amapevs, the so-called Conte Verve, boldly and chivalrously 
maintained the independence of the house of Savoy in opposition to 
the Emperor CHaries IV., you may boast of having asserted the 
rights of all Italy against one of the strongest and most warlike 
powers of Europe. If Coartes Emmanvet II. desired in his last 
moments that the doors of his palace should be set open to the 
people, that he might enjoy the sight of his dear subjects, you have 
opened the doors of your kingdom to all who have been so unhappy 
as to be compelled by foreign oppression to abandon their native 
soil. Italian wisdom and genius have enjoyed honour and favour 
under your hospitable protection, as in the happy time of the first 
CxHaries EMMANUEL surnamed the Great. 

“ Jealous guardian of the common patrimonial inheritance of 
honour and glory, appointed defender and heir of an unspotted 


kings, offered himself a sacrifice in order to render a fatal misfortune 
less bitter and pernicious, you with iron will, derived alone from 
indomitable love of country, and with that frank loyalty which is a 
characteristic of your illustrious family, conscientiously fulfilled the 
row made upon the tomb ¥ your magnanimous father, and proud of 
being the first soldier of Italian independence, avenged the equally 
glorious and unfortunate disaster of Novara, thus consoling the 
afflicted spirit of him who in bis remote and voluntary exile at 
Oporto was as worthy of admiration and pity as was the great con- 

meror at Saint Helena, and in the modest retirement of sufferings 
far from the splendours of the throne, was as deserving of veneration 
and love as WASHINGTON. 

“Sire, we priests who fearlessly salute advancing civilization, 
faithful to our sacred ministry, recognise in you that supreme 
authority which the gospel charges us to obey and respect. We 

ard it as a high privilege to be under your wise and paternal 
rule. We well know how upright, generous, and liberal are your 
intentions, and that order and justice, morality and religion, thanks 
to your kindness and wisdom, will never be lost sight of. Under 
sar sceptre, Christianity, free from base passions, will be enabled 

develope its principles, and cause their beneficial 
effects to be felt alike by individuals and entire populations. 
While fulfilling the duties of our divine mission, we will not forget 





sed them all in liberality and | 
magnificence, in valour and strength in arms, and above all, in the | 





| the most unpopular prince in Germany. 
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those which bind us to your sacred person and to the nation as 

citizens of Italy. Our fervent = will ascend to heaven for 

you, for your triumphs, and for the fulfilment of the supreme wish 

the total freedom of Italy under your single sceptre. ' 
“ February, 1860.” 


Here follow the names, nearly a hundred in number. 





Hanover, March 13th, 1860, 


br ministerial press of Prussia is occupied with the Upper 
Chamber, and from the tone of these journals it is evident 
how slight are the hopes entertained by the ministry of overcoming 
the opposition of the feudalists. The rejection of the bill for the 
reform of the army is considered certain, for since it has become 
known that the Upper Chamber is resolved to op the measure, 
the natural disinelination of the og for soldiering is plainly 
evinced, and the feudalists may rely upon their sympathy in the 
opposition to the three years’ term of service. The measure will 
doubtless be ultimately carried, but not by the liberal ministry, 
The opposition, however, is based not upon the alterations proposed, 
but upon the cost. The ministers calculate the additional expense to 
be six million thalers, while the feudalists and public reckon it will 
exceed seventeen millions. The first demand will be the six mil- 
lions, but the alterations once begun must be proceeded with, and 
the Chambers will be forced to agree to further demands, highly 
burthensome to the nation, and tending to destroy the popularity 
of the Parliament. It is difficult for the non-military observer to 
decide as to whether the measure is an absolutely necessary one or 
not, but this must be said of the Upper Chamber, that it evinces a. 
determination not to be made a mere appendage of the Court. The 


| members belonging to the opposition have displayed, during the 


resent session, a sturdy spirit of independence which, though per- 
aps obstructive at this moment, may afford a good example to the 
liberals in the future. On the 6th instant, a petition from the 
inhabitants of Berlin was presented to the House of Representatives 
praying the House to press the consideration of the affairs of 
Schleswig upon the Government, and obtain from Denmark the 


| fulfilment of the conditions guaranteed by the Crown of Prussia. 


On Thursday last the Federal Diet adopted the proposal of the 
commission upon the affairs of Holstein. The representative of 
Denmark immediately entered protest against any encroachments 
upon the prerogatives of the Danish crown. Upon the same day 
the publication of the acts of the Diet was agreed to. 

It is the intention of Prussia to bring the question of the coast 


| defences before the Diet, but not, as has been asserted by some 
| journals, with the view to foree Hanover to accede to the Prussian 


plan. In the first place, it is doubtful whether the Diet would con- 
sider. itself competent to decide in such a case ; and in the second 
place, Prussia is hardly strong enough in the Diet to carry anything 
against Hanover. The aim of Prussia is, perhaps, to raise a debate 
upon the project, and induce Hanover to give way by bringing 
public opinion to bear upon her. Your readers know through your 
columns already that the plan of Prussia is to connect the coast 
towns and landing places with the grand arsenals of the interior; 
and the fortress of Minden, in Westphalia, is to become a vast 
military station, more particularly for the defence of the coasts, and 
the chief point is to connect this place with all the ports of North 
Germany—or, at least, all the ports of Prussia—by means of 
railways and telegraphs. As your readers are aware, Prussia 
possesses, by purchase from Oldenburg, the territory on the Gulf of 
the Jade, where a naval arsenal is being constructed. Now, it so 
happens that this arsenal on the Jade cannot be connected with the 
arsenal of Minden withont eutting through a small portion of Hano- 
verian territory. Hanover refuses the concession, and the Prussian 
plan is thereby paralyzed, not only with regard to the defence of all 
North Germany, but to Prussia’s own ports. The Diet will have to 
examine the whole system, as also the strategical value of the 
railway desired between the Jade and Minden, and decide accord- 
ingly. Whatever may be the reasons upon which the Hanoverian 
Cabinet bases its refusal, the fact that meanwhile the coast of Ger- 


| many is entirely exposed to the attack of an enemy, will not tend to 
crown and of a stainless banner by the father who, first among | 


strengthen Hanover against the supposed designs of Prussia. With. 
the sole exception of the Elector of Hessia, the King of Hanover is 
Tt is loudly asserted that 
he is entirely guided by his favourite, his hairdresser. 

It is one comfort for the German patriot that the spirit of imi- 
tation is as strongly developed in his race for good as for bad. 
Austrian Government having taken a short step in the direction of 
common sense and good government, thanks to the agitation of the 
Free-trade association, we see now other German states skipping 
awkwardly in the same direction ; and Oldenburg, Saxony, Frank- 
fort, and Bremen, have been making lame attempts to introduce 
“ Gewerbe Freiheit,” freedom of handicrafts. The discussions upon 
the subject are so amusing, that I am inclined to regret that your 
valuable space debars me from affording your readers a heart 
laugh at the wisdom of the profoundest thinkers of the nineteen! 
century. Fancy a long debate upon the question whether women 
should be allowed to gain their living in a certain town by needle- 
work! Imagine the police having full powers to decide how many 
bakers’ shops and butchers’ shops are required by the inhabitants. 
What can be expected of a people that tolerates, nay encourages 
and cherishes such blind folly? Certainly not civil liberty by 
their own exertions. 

On the 6th instant was published at Vienna an imperial decree 


| augmenting the Council of the Empire by the convocation periodi- 
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of extraordinary councillors —a poor essay at an imperial 
var d ive canalliee ¢ The Emperor appoints as councillors for life 
the archdukes, the ecclesiastical dignitaries, and several high civil 
and military personages. The Provincial Assemblies are to propose 
for the Emperor's nomination thirty-eight candidates, who will con- 
tinue their functions during a period of six years. The attributes— 
not powers or privileges —the attributes of the Council are to ex- 
tend to the examination of the budget, the accounts of the National 
Debt Commission, the consideration of important alterations (not 
reforms), or the creation of new laws of general interest, and to the 
posals made by provincial assemblies. The Council of the Em- 
pire has not the right of taking the initiative in the proposal of any 
measure. The ministers and chiefs of central administrations are 
authorised to take part in the deliberations of the Council. The 
expenses of members will not b> defrayed by the State. 

A second Edict convokes this Council for the month of May to 
diseuss the bndget for 1861. 

The Gotha Tugeblatt about a fortnight ago produced a trans- 
Jation of an article in the London Times which had caused the 
exclusion of that English paper from the Austrian dominions. Other 
papers had before given extracts of the article without being mo- 
Jested. and the Tageblatt thinking to present a piquant treat to its 
subscribers translated literally the entire article. It had no sooner 
appeared than the magistracy, having, without question, received a 
quick sharp hint from abroad, confiscated the journal, and instituted 
Jegal proceedings against the publisher. Here we have another 
proof of the petty, unstatesmanlike system pursued by these so- 
called governments. The Gotha Tageblatt is a paper hitherto 
hardly known beyond its own locality, and but very few German 
narers had reproduced the Times’ article, but since this prosecution 
has heen commenced every one is curious to read the article, and the 
Tageblatt containing it is difficult to be got at any price. Where- 
ever you meet with a copy it is in shreds from having passed 
through so many hands. 

The Evangelical community of Pressburg have almost unani- 
mously refused to obey the prescriptions of the Imperial Edict of 
1st September last. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


On Tuesday, March 13, the Due de Montpensier arrived in 
England on a visit to the Queen. and to his mother, the ex-queen of 
the French.—On Wednesday, March 14, the Speaker gave his eighth 
Parliamentary dinner and levee for the season. 

On Saturday, March 10, the Norwich election committee decided 
that Lord Bury was not duly elected.—On the same day, Mr. George 
Culitt was returned as member of Parliament for West Surrey, 
without opposition ; he is a Conservative-—On Monday, March 12, 
Mr. Padmore was returned without opposition for the city of 
Worcester.—On Friday, March 9, the Manchester Reform Asso- 
ciation passed resolutions accepting the Government Reform Bill, 
but pointing out many defects in it.—On Saturday, March 10, a 
public meeting at Greenock adopted resolutions of a similar character. 
—On Monday, March 12, was a public meeting at Huddersfield, at 
which Mr. Leatham, M.P. was the chief speaker; dissatisfaction 
was expressed at the limited character of the measure, but it was 
accepted as an instalment.—On Wednesday, March 1', at a meet- 
ing of Reformers at Paddington, resolutions were adopted to the 
effect that the Bill only provides for a small part of the just demands 
of the people; the lodger franchise was also claimed.—On Tuesday, 
March 13, at Leeds, a crowded meeting adopted resolutions in 
favour of Lord John Russell's Bill.—On Thursday, March 15 a 
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On , March 10, deputation waited on Mr. ; 
to confer on the intended appointment of a committee to 
matters connected with the Poor Law.—On the same 
Milner Gibson received some gas meter manufacturers witl 
grievance about the Sale of Gas Act.—On Monday, March 12, Sir 
George Lewis listened to the representations of the London bakers 
as to the Food Adulteration Bill. 

On Tuesday, March 13, at Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, died 
suddenly of apoplexy Mr. Baron Wateon ; he was taken ill while 
presiding at the assizes, and died in a few hours; hie age was 64; 
it is thought he will be succeeded by Mr. Lush, Q.C.—On the same 
day expired Sir Robert Fe . M.P. for Londonderry, Lord 
Lieutenant of that county, and colonel of the Derry militia.—On 
the same day, at Brighton, died the Countess Granville, aged 49. 

The Public Health improves; the Registrar General's return of 
Tuesday, March 13, gives, deaths 1,397, being a decrease of 103; 
births 1,786 ; being 22 over the average. 

By the last Indian mail we learn that the financial statement of 
the Rt. Hon. Jas. Wilson was published on Feb. 18; the deficit is 
nine millions; there are to be licences on trades and an income tax 
of 2 per cent. below £600 and 4 per cent. above it; also a tax on 
tobacco. 

The Canadian Parliament was opened at Quebec on the 28% 
February ; it was announced that the Prince of Wales would visit 
the province this summer. 

On Thursday. March 15, the half-yearly court of ietors of 
the Bank of England was holden, and a dividend declared of £4 10e. 
per cent.; the rest being £3.025,991—-On Monday, March 12, 
the Bank of Australasia declared a dividend of 6 per cent., with e 
bonus of 9 per cent. per share.—On Thursday, March 15, Conso's 
closed at 943 947 for money, and 95} for the account. French 
Three per cent. Rentes 67f. 95c. to 68f. and firm. 
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FOREIGN. 


On Sunday, March 11, M. de Thouvenel despatched a com- 
munication to Count Cavour to the effect that if King Victor 
Emmanuel consents to the annexation of Tascany to Piedmont, 
Louis Napoleon will withdraw his support from Sardinia. 

On Sunday, March 11, was published a manifesto of the P 
rejecting the vicariate of the Romagna by foreign sovereigns ; 
Pope promises measures of reform, if the integrity of his dominions 
be guaranteed.—On Thursday, March 15, the total numbers 
polled in the Romagna were—for annexation to Piedmont, 200,659 ; 
against the annexation, 244. 

On Wednesday, March 14, the total votes in Tuscany were 
ascertained to be—for the annexation to Piedmont, 330,087; 
against that measure, 13,156.—On the same day the National 
Assembly was convoked to meet on the 20th instant. 

On Wednesday, March 14, at Modena, the votes for annexation 
were 52,499, and against it 56. 

On Wednesday, March 14, it was asserted at Turin that the 
Sardinian Government had assented to the demands of Louis 


| Napoleon to effect a cession of Savoy by special treaty. 


On Saturday, March 10, was made at Berlin a semi-official 


' announcement that Austria had declared to the Tuileries that, in 
| ease of the Rhine frontier being menaced, Austria will unite with 


great meeting of merchants was held at the London Tavern, at | 


which were present Messrs. R. W. Crawford, M.P., Thos. Baring, 
M_P., Somes, M.P., and Hubbard, M.P., besides many other great 
capitalists ; the meeting expressed itself strongly against the reso- 
Jution on the new Customs Act proposing new taxes and charges, 


Prussia for the defence of Germany. 

On Tuesday, March 6, the English fleet arrived at Naples; a 
great sensation was said to be caused by this occurrence, and nume- 
rous arrests immediately followed. 

On Sunday, March 11, the Moors attacked the Spanish enca' 
ment at ‘Tetuan, and, of course, were disgracefully sapichind -adlin 
Wednesday, March 14, the Moorish Emperor sent to O’Donnell 


_ to express his desire for peace. O’Donnell consents to treat, but 


und declared that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s policy neutralized | 


Free Trade. 


On Wednesday, March 14, the annual meeting was held of the 
Royal Literary Fund; during the past year £1,640 has been dis- 
pensed in relieving forty-nine cases of distress; Mr. W. M 
Thackeray was elected on the committee —On the same day, a 
meeting was held of the metropolitan gas delegates; it was resolved 
to go to Parliament at once with their bill without further con- 
sulting the gas companies.—On Tuesday, March 13, at Edinburgh 
was held a meeting in favour of the Oxford and Cambridge missions 
to Central Africa; resolutions in their favour were adopted and a 
subscription opened.—On Wednesday, March 14, a crowded meeting 
of journeymen bakers declared the feasibility of the twelve hours’ 
system of work, and challenged the masters to prove the reverse. 

On, Saturday, March 10, at Southampton, one Casman, a black 
sailor, was accused of poisoning the captain and mate of the ship 
Accrington; on Monday, March 12, he was discharged from 
custody.—On the same day, at York, Isaac Bickerstaffe, a priest of 
the Established Church was tried for bigamy and sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude.—On Wednesday, March 14, the coroner's 
Jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against John Fenton, who 
is aceused of the homicide of Charles Spencer at Walkingham, in 
Notts.—On the same day, at Bedford, Joseph Castle was sentenced 
— for the murder of his wife at Luton, Beds, on 9th August 
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refuses to suspend operations. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE most attractive novelty of the week is a new adaptation from 
the French, called “ Uncle Zachary” which has created a sensation 
at the Olympic hardly less then that pean by the “ Porter's 
Knot.” As Zachary Clench, one of those nature’s gentlemen 
whom enthusiastic writers love to portray and audiences admire as 
types of “the people,” Mr. Robson illustrates as only Bouffé and 
he have done in our time the utmost intensity of natural affection, 
and the torture of a sensitive mind that has thrown such love away 
upon an unworthy object. Since they played together in the 


| gutter Zachary (Mr. Robson), and Saul Clench, his brother (Mr. 


| the latter attained the dignity of a superfine frock coat, a 


G. Cooke), had never been divided. Yet the former, in leathern apron 
and with his basket of tools, had stuck to the smiths’ bench, while 
handsome 
over-dressed daughter, and other ingredients in what is called 


' among such folk a respectable position. Weaned from old ties 


the smooth tongue of Reginald Ready, a London schemer (Mr. G, 


| Vining), and ambitious on account of his Amy, Saul draws out 
| different manifestations of his brother’s master-passion, fraternal 


love—first by hinting at change of scene, then by refusing to 
rejoice over a legacy of £2000 which he has inherited, and, 
lastly, by moving to London. Uncle Zachary bears all this 
without much more than a passing twinge. The more clearly his 
shrewd homely. “old ‘ooman,” Mis. Tabitha Olench (Mrs. Leigh 
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the state of affairs, the more idolatrously does 
to Jove. But in Act ii. he awakes. A letter from 


| 
z 


elegant abode in town. Then. as if to fill 
eres saosin 
can purchase a , asks a loan is apparently 
. But Saul, who is, in truth, on the verge of ruin, 
Zachary, who cannot conceive that the splendour 
m is but the whitewash on a sepulehre, shakes the dust 
his shoes in a paroxysm of indignation at what he deems a 
and wicked lie, But returning ere long, delirious with drink, 
elicits the true state of his brother’s affairs, lends him magnani- 
mously his treasured thousands, unmasks the grandiose Mr. High- 
. who is no more than a ci-devant barber, and, need we add, 
completes the happiness of his niece Amy and her lover. 
who are familiar with Mr. Robson's masterly delineations will 
recognise in the sketch we have given an abundance of material for 
this celebrated artist to deal with; and thongh it were going too 
far to compare the drama as a whole with “The Porter’s Knot,” the 
character of Unele Zachary will not fail to become a laurel in Mr. 
Robson's chaplet. Unfortunately it is but too clear that other 
characters have been dwarfed to secure greater prominence for the 
leading one. Thus the drama suffers materially ; as Saw/ Clench, 
which could not have been in worthier hands than Mr. Cooke’s, is 
bot a bald sketch, and we are tantalized by mere glimpses of 
character ably suggested bv the Vinings, whose make-up in their 
parts is admirable. Mrs. Leigh Murray, however, invaluable and 
properly prominent as Tabitha Clench, contributes not a little to 
the ensemble. The piece has already caused a run upon the 
Olympic which is likely to continue. 
The pantomime has, for a time, been shelved at Drury Lang; in 
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favour of a new drama by Mrs. Fitzball, called “ Christmas Eve, or | 


the Duel in the Snow.” The production is written up to the cele- 


brated picture by Jérome representing the fatal end of a duel, | 


tHe ‘actors in which have evidently adjourned from a bal masqué, 
‘nd in the fantastic costumes of Parisian revellers, to fight on the 
new fallen snow in the Bois de Bonlogne. This tableau, on which 
the curtain falls, is stirringly and faithfully copied from the picture, 
and ‘a marrative of what might have led to it is prefixed in two acts. 
The tale, of which Mr. Emery is the hero, is a harrowing one, and 
comprises several powerful situations, with which that gentleman’s 
artistic training and intelligence enable him thoroughly to cope. 
But though he be assisted satisfactorily by Mr. Verner, a promising 
actor, and Mr. Roxby, a never-failing one, the play is not quite up 
to our Drury Lane standard. Besides, it is essentially a sketch for 
a cabinet picture, and is somewhat dwarfed by the vast dimensions 
of the stage on to which it has found its way; but it will well last 
out the now rapidly closing season. 

Miss M. E. Bradden is the authoress of a sparkling comedietta, 
“The Loves of Arcadia,” now charming the visitors to the Srranp 
Tueatre. The Arcadia of the title is not that of the classics, but of 
the euphuists of modern France : a land of blissful bowers, tenanted 
by the sweet souls, in satin smalls, and trains with whom the 
potters of Dresden and Sevres—not to speak of Staffordshire—have 
#0 long and industriously fimiliarized us. The Arcadians of the 
Sreanpv are of the Louis XV. epoch. That monarch, to whose 
failings the fair dramatist has been more than blind, figures on the 
scene in the person of that accurate actor, Mr. James Bland, as a 
good genius. Mdile. de Launnay and the Chevalier de Merri- 
dac (Miss Swanborough and Mr. Parselle) are the Daphne and 
Narcissus of Arcadia. Each of these seeks the seclusion of the 
wood in shepherd guise to avoid a compulsory match with the 
other ; but, there happening to meet, fall madly in love. After 


being tortured awhile for court amusement, by the fantastic Lowis, — the object of which was to give those who wished to suitably reverence 


are finally united under the benevolent auspices of that lately | 


whitewashed monarch, in the prettiest and most paternal manner. 





Notes of preparation for the Spring campaign have sounded at | 


the Crystan Patacre. The rifles are looked forward to as a 
Saturday attraction, and an armoury and shooting butts for their 
use are making rapid progress. The Piccolomini concert has been 
followed by others of pretension and no less interest: that on this 
day week offered an excellent programme, and a treat in point of 
performance. ‘here were 3,407 visitors present, most of them of 
‘the resident season ticket class, and the satisfaction they experienced 
at having the superb playing of Miss Arabella Goddard, and the 
admirable ing of Miss Parepa, brought so liberally to their own 
doors, may be imagined. Herr Mawns conducted, and made as 
acceptable as possible, the artistic intricacies of Schumann’s first 
smphony, then for the first time in England. The 
principal features were Miss Parepa’s song, “Gia dalla mente 
involasti,” and the brilliant fantasia of Thalberg upon the “ Mose 
in Egitto.” This day (Saturday) appear Miss Parepa, with Mons. 
Sainton, late Miss Dolby. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union, encouraged by the success 
of their Concerts at the Dudley Gallery, will commence a short 
on Monday next, at the Lower St. James’s Hall, 
‘to be limited to a fortnight. The lovers of all English vocal music 
‘should not neglect the opportanity of hearing it, so well rendered as 
it is by the Society under the direction of Mr. Land, illustrated and 
enlivened by the literary and anecdotical observations of Mr. T. 


tae Frorat Hat1—that London Crystal Palace adjoining Covent 
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| sans” and as desiring to influence the Tuscan election. 





capacious 
be various, and Mr. Gye deserves great credit for such a valuable 
addition to the public buildings of the metropolis. 

The Lonpon Grex and Mapereat Unton are still 
- oo = ee wre or gt pr eye pb per 
the English school, interspe’ with 8, incipally ‘drawn 
from Mr. Chappell’s melodie treasury, the “ Old ‘angel Ditties.” 
This week we have had several of Bixhov’s glees, the famous eateh, 
“ How Sophia,” Goss’s glee, “ There is Beauty,” the old Wykhamist 
song, “ Dulee Domum,” and Pearsall’s noble madrigal, “O! wh» 
will o’er the Downs.”’ Miss Eyles still charms her hearers inthe 
old ballad “ Near Woodstock Town,” and Mr. Lawler has introduced 
a grand wria of Purcell's. All who truly love music and 
repose will thank us for recommending this elegant en 
of which not the least interesting feature is the critical aad anti. 
quarian illustration read by Mr. Oliphant. 


== 


PARLIAMENT. 


HE Marquis of Normansy on Friday again “harped” on his pet theme 
of Central Italy by moving for ropies of the instructions sent by 
Government to our Charge d’ Affaires at Turin. The noble Marquis 
charged Government with having thrown off the mask of assumed nea- 
trality, and now Government boldly stood forward to the world as in the 
attitude of eager partisans. Lord Wopesouss said the papers moved for 
could not be produced, simply because they never had any existence. The 
noble Marquis had charged the British Government with being ‘ parti- 
Both charges were 
incorrect, Government having always remained neutral and having acted 
always on the policy of non-interference in Italian affairs. The Marquis of 
Cranricarog eulogized Count Cavour and M. Farint. Lord Denmax 
wished for a European Congress, The Earl of Matmessury objected to 
indirect as well as direct influence or interference in the affairs of Italy. 
The Duke of Ancyte declared that Government had done no more than 
to express properly that the Italian people should be allowed to give 
unfettered expression to their views and wishes. The Marquis of Nor- 
MANiyY after asserting that no sufficient answer had been given to his 
complaint and interrogatories, withdrew his motion.—On Monday the 
affairs of Italy, in which matter the Marquis of Normansy has rather 
conspicuously involved himself, was brought on the ¢apis by a smart 
attack on the Marquis of CLanricarpE by the Marquis of NorMansy, 
who was charged with having taken part in a Banquet at Milan, and by 
that step identifying himself with the discontented portion of the Italians. 
He claimed to have a superior knowledge of the feelings of the Ttalians- 
over the Marquis of CLanricarpe. This claim was, however, not per- 
mitted to pass unchallenged, for the Marquis of Cranricarp# insisted 
on his superior knowledge of Italian feelings from a recent visit to Italy, 
which had convinced him that the return of the Grand Dukes to power 
was an impossibility. The address to the Crown on the subject of the 
Treaty was fixed for Thursday.—Sundry matters engaged attention on 
Tuesday in consequence of Lord Caetmsrorp drawing attention toa 
petition from numerous tradesme n praying for an alteration im ‘the law 
relative to Sunday trading. His Lordship proposed to introduce a Bill 


the Sabbath, but were prevented by Sunday trading, an opportunity of 
doing so. The Bill was read a first time. 

The close of the Opposition assault on Government was attained on 
Friday ; previous, however, to the resumption of active hostilities, some 
important matters of public business were disposed of. The Caan. 
cELtor of the Excwra@uer gave some important explanations relative to 
certain details of the Budget. In reply to Mr. Lrnpsay, Mr. Mruxm 
Gisson said the Government had given the question of the recommen- 
dations of the Harbour of Refuge Commissioners due attention, and 2s 
soon as the state of public business permitted he would submit a 
measure on the subject to Parliament. Attention having been drawn by 
Mr. Wise to the decaying condition of the stonework on the New 
Houses of Parliament, Mr. Cowper said every precaution had been 
taken to get the best and most durable stone, but the result was that 
Government had got a bad stone. The only way to arrest decay was to 
get some composition which would render the stone impervious to the 
influence of the weather. In reply to Mr. Way, Sir ©. Woop said 
there was no intention to deduct the batta from the prize money of the 
captors o° Delhi. Mr. Bowyer asked if a Romish priest, who had been 
committed to prison for refusing to give up the name of a culprit from 
whom he had received a stolen wa ch, on the plea that the orime bad 
been disclosed at confession, and was therefore a privileged commamil- 
cation, had been liberated. Sir G. Lewrs did not agree with Mr. 
Bow yer. Confessions toa Roman Catholic priest were not ‘privileged 





communications by law. The judge had properly vindicated the law by 
committing the priest. He believed, however, that the priest had been 
| discharged. Mr. Haxrpurton asked if parties interested im the Canada 
| timber trade would be allowed to be heard by counsel at the ‘bar of 


that 
Garden Opera House—has been thrown open during the week asa | House against a change which would extinguish that trade. ‘The 
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hon, member made some rather strong personal remarks on the 
alleged: “ superciliousness ” of the Cuancertor of the Excneauer, 
when @ question was put to him on this subject an evening or two 
vy. The Cnuancertor of the Excnequea, after defending 

imself from the charge with spirit, replied to the question that it was 
unusual to hear counsel at the bar on such occasions, and the rule could 
not now be departed from. In reply to a question by Lord H. V. 
Tempest, Lord J. Russet said the Government had communicated 
with Austria, Prussia, and Rassia, to obtain their views on the subject of 
the proposed annexation of Savoy and Nice. Neither the Cabinets of 
Berlin. nor Vienna had come to any decision, and no communication had as 
yet been received from St. Petersburg. The opinion of the British 
Government with regard to Switzerland was unchanged. The adjourned 
debate on the French treaty was then resumed. Mr, Horsman railed in 
set terms at the treaty, objecting to it on the ground that it was 
likely to be unfair in its operation, and that it conceded too much to 
France. Mr. Disraeii objected to the treaty on three grounds, 
financially, commercially, and politically. The right hon, “entleman 
attempted to make out his case by showing that revenue was needlessly 
sacrificed ; that our commerce would not be benefited, but the contrary, 
and that France was strengthened and this country weakened. Mr. 
GuApsToNE reprobated some of the remarks of Mr. Horsman as being 
irritating to France, and improper from one nation to another when at 
peace, After going at large into a defence of the treaty, a good deal 
of minor debating took place, and as it was quite evident that Government 
would have an overwhelming majority Mr. Horsman wished to with- 
draw his amendment. This, however, the House would not permit, and 
the amendment was lost by 282 to 56, the largest. majority which 
Government has yet obtained. Monday was another opposition “ field- 
day.” A discussion occurred on Mr. Kinciaxe’s notice of motion 
relative to Savoy. Some sharp exchanges took place between, Mr. 
Disaatut, Lord J. Russzrx, Lord Patmerston, Mr. Horsman and 
Mr. Firzceraip. Nothing, however, came of the impromptu discourse. 
The abolition of the paper duty was the piéce de resistance of the 
evening. Sir W. Mices moved that the Bill for the abolition of the 
duty be read that day six months. It will only be necessary to enumerate 
the speakers pro and con, the public generally being thoroughly in 
possession of the arguments.on both sides. Mr. Morris, Mr. A. Buack, 
Mr. Macuire, Mr. M. Ginson, the Caancersor of the Excurever, 
were for; Mr. A. Mires, Lord R. Cecm, Mr. Horsman, Sir J. 
PakiNGron, against. The division proved a fourth Ministerial triumph, 
the numbers heing 245 to 192, a majority of 53, which is. the smallest 
majority Government have yet obtained. The “ Affairs.of Italy ”’ was 
the most exciting of all the varied topics brought under discussion on 
Tuesday. Lord J. Russex. farther explained the course Government 
had taken, the strong objections urged by him against the annexation of 
Savoy by France, and the avowal that the policy of Great Britain was to 
leave the Italian States in perfect freedom to choose their own rulers 
and form of government. The influence of Great Britain, had 
throughout only been employed for the interests of Europe and peace. 
Mr. Wuirssine, after going at considerable length over the public 
despatches, came to the conclusion that Lord J. Russexy had not been 
altogether judicions in following out the line of policy he had himself 
indicated. Mr. M. Mriines was against the proposed. transfer of Savoy 
and Nice to France, and hoped Government would bring all its weight 
against the annexation, Mr. Horsman had no wish for war with France, 
but some bounds must be put to the aggressive policy which he feared 
was but too apparent on the part of the French Emperor. Lord 
H. Vane desired to have all the information possible on such subjects, 
from time to time, laid before Parliament. Mr. Griwerru did not 
think the French Emperor, under all circumstances, was entitled 
to ask for Savoy from Sardinia. Mr. Kinnainp eulogised Count 
Cavour, by asserting that if Italy ever attained independence it 
would be through the exertion and ability of that eminent man. 
He was averse to the proposed annexation, and if it were executed he was 
satisfied the Emperor of the French would soon discover he had made a 
fatal political blunder. Lord Paumersron denied that he or the 
Government desired to prevent the discussion of this important question, 
unless in the form of a formal censure on the French Emperor, He 
insisted that the course of Government had throughout been clear and 
consistent. There might be great objections to the annexation of Savoy, 
but there was nothing in the question to warrant this country going to 
war to prevent that annexation. Referring to Count Cavour the noble 
Lord declared that History would regard him as one of the greatest 
and most distinguished patriots tvat had ever adorned any country. Mr. 
Disra kx contended that Lord J. Russexs. had not exhibited that per. 
ception of the true state of the question which he ought to have done, 
and which had he done in its earlier stages might have prevented 
entirely or mitigated materially the present difficulty. He did not 
denounce the policy of the French Emperor so fiercely as Lord J. Rus- 
SELL had done, but he considered that this policy demanded the calm and 
careful consideration of the country. If hostile events should follow the 
annexation of Savoy, Lord J. Russexu and his, government would be res- 
ponsible to history and the country for the calamities that must ensue, 
Mr. Kinciaxe thought the present discussion would tend to allay irritation 
and smooth the path before the British Government. As the annexation 
of Savoy was only contingent on certain circumstances he did not think 
it advisable to probe the question further at present. Mr. FirzgeRatp 
Considered the tone of Government was more satisfactory than it had been, 
He feared that the annexation would be completed before Parliament had 
4n opportunity of discussing it. Mr. B. Osponne said if Lord J. Rus- 
SELL’s language was now more satisfactory to Mr. FirzceRa.p he coutd 
only say that Mr. Firzcerawp’s language was now more satisfactory to 
rd J. Russer.. After a few explanatory remarks from Lord J. 
Russxi1 the papers moved for were laid on the table—On Wednes- 
day, Mr. L, Kine moved the second reading of the Religious |Wor- 
ship Bill, the object being to extend that freedom ‘enjoyed by every 
other religious denomination to the clergy of the Church of Eng'and, 
By this Bill service might be performed by clergymen in other than 
sacred edifices. Mr. Wanrone considered that the Bill would neither 
give satisfaction to the members of the Established Church, nor serve the 
terests of religion. The Bill was good in principle but required to be 











materially modified before it passed: the Legislature. Lord, R. 
objected to the Bill as calculated to destroy the just influence of | 
within their dioceses. The noble lord then referring to the 
members, said such discussions as the present moment must be 
them asan insult. Sir F. Goupsmin, on, behalf of the Jewish members, 
asserted that they were as anxious as Protestant members for parties | 
brought up in the Christian faith to have full facilities for 

their religious duties. The Caancexior of the Exonraquer 


Mr. Ayrton suggested that the Bill should be suffered to go, 
into committee and there amended. Mr, Bouverte objected entirely to, 
the Bill as it stood, and would move. that. it be read: 
that day six months, Mr. Bass considered the Bill itself sensible 
and unobjectionable. Mr. Apperry did not nl 
He thonght the way to remedy the evil the Bill proposed te reach, was 
by giving bishops greater facilities for ousting those clergymen from 
pulpits whose teaching showed they were unfit to occupy them, 
G. C. Lewis supported the amendment, After a good deal 
cussion the Bill was lost by 168 to 131. The Adulteration 
passed through Committee. On Thursday, in the House of 
newly-elected peer, Lord Taunron. moved that the House agree: 
Commons in the Address on the Treaty of Commerce. His lordship, 
asserted that the measure was popular throughout the country, and that 
the concessions made in the new treaty were necessary for our own sakes, 
After touching upon some of the principal objections which had been made, 
he said, with regard to, French wine, that its admission into this 

would be attended with vast results, as providing a wholesome substitute 
for the adulterated alcoholic fluids so largely consumed at He 
considered that our finances were in such a state as to justify tae Caane 
CeLtor of the Excueaver in sacrificing the revenue derived from the 
wine duties for the sake of the benefit their abolition would confer, 
laughed at the idea of our supp!y of coal becoming-exhausted; and asta; 
the shipping interest, he thought that the stipulations of the treaty 
were decidedly advantageous to British shipping, as it placed English and 
French vessels on the same footing. That being the case, he saw no. 
ause for despondency on the part of British ship owners. : 
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Norra Baririsn [Insurance Company (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament) —ANNvuat Report, 1860.—The Annual 
General Meeting of the North, Brit sh Insurance Company was held within 
the Company’s offices, 64, Princes Street, Edinburgh, on Monday, Sth, 
March, 1860, in terms of the constitution of the Company, Sir Archibald 
Islay Campbell, Bart., one of the Extraordinary Directors, in the chair. 
A Report by the Directors was read, in which the following results were 
communicated :—Fire Department: The Premiums received, during the 
year 1859, amounted, deducting Re-insurances, to, £35,332 10s. 4 
being £4,986 I4s. above the receipts of last year. Life Department: 
605 New Policies had been issued, assuring the sum of £449,913 Os, 0d., 
and paying of Annual Premiums, £14,070 1s. 6d., being a i 
increase above any former year. The amount of Claims under Policies 
emerged by death, was £18,650, 0s. Od.; in the Annuity Business, 26 
Bonds had been granted, for which was received the sum of £19,073 
17s. 3d.; the Accumulated Fand now amounts to £1,031,454 Os. Od. + 
and the Annual Revenue to £179,083 lls. 1ld. This being the Fiftieth. 
Anniversary, the Directors submitted a Vidimus of the Transactions. of 
the Company since its establishment in 1809. The Company had paid to 
the Representatives of deceased Assurers £1,346,465, and had allocated 
to Policies as Bonuses out of Profits, the sum of £643,956 2s. lid, On 
the motion of the Chairman, seconded by G. Warender, Esq., younger, of 
Lochend, the Report was unanimously approved of, and the usual dividend 
of 8 per cent. on the paid-up capital of tlie Company declared, free of 
income tax, payable on Monday, the 2nd April next, The Thanke of 
the Meeting were then voted to the Local Boards and Agents, and also to 
the Directors. The Extraordinary and Ordinary Directors were then, 
elected, and on the motion of Lord Viscount Melville, the thanks of the 
Meeting were voted to the Chairman.—Head Office, 64, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh ; London Office, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, Branch 
Offices: Glasgow, 102, St. Vincent Street; Dublin, 67, Sackville Streat; 
Manchester, Cross Street; Liverpool, Exchange; Newcastle, Sandhill, 
Office-bearers (all of whom are shareholders): President, His Grace the 
Duke of Roxburghe, K.T.: Vice-Presidents, The Most Noble the 
Marquis of Abercorn, K.G., and the Right Honourable the Barl of Stair 
David Smith, Manager. London Board: Chairman, Sir Peter Laurie, 
Alderman; Deputy-Chairman, John J. Glennie, Esq,; William Borro,. 
daile, Esq., Jobn Connell, Esq., Archibald Cockburn, Bsq, P. Northalk 
Laurie, Esq., Peter J, T. Pearse, Esq., and Charles J. Knowles, Bsq., Q.C,; 
Solicitor, Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Piace; Seeretary, R. 
Strachan. [Anvertisement. | 


Tue Mysterious power of the Magnet is most beautifully developed. by. 
Mr, F. Heraine, of 32, Basinghall Street, in his Patent Magnetic 
Brushes and combs, which are Tas Remedy for Grey Hair, Weak or 
Falling Hair, Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, S:iff Joints, 
&e. His Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, &c., are admirable; they 


not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in a remarkable manner, The 
Public are cautioned against Counterfeits. [Advertisement,] 
EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION IN DenTaL Surngesry.—To Mr. Ephraim 


Moseley, of 9, Grosvenor-street, London, and 14, Gay-street, Bath, may 
be attributed one of the most remarkable and useful discoveries of the day 
that of a substance for the construction of artificial teeth, gums, and 
palates, so thoroughly adhesive as to fix securely, without the use of 
troublesome adjuncts, spiral wm It is, in fact, the most perfect 
stitute for the natural teeth can possibly be desired, and be 
truly to attain the ne plus ultra of ant—‘“* ars est celare artem,” Whe 
stance, for which a patent has been, obtained, is chemically purified, 
India-rubber, which can be moulded to every irregularity of the gums and 
teeth in the most perfect manner, forming, as it were, an 

osteum to the teeth, kee -them from -painful in the 
ee a ee 

or e tee! » percussion or 

attends the action in general cases.—Court Journal. [apy¥ 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. | 
G tatistics show that Fifty 
7 fall —— to Pul- 

monary ‘onsumption, Diseases 

. Preven- 

Sah pgsone ter reer eat 

of REATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, 

possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 
suring a Cough or Cold. 


r. Kahn will continue to 


deliver his r Lectures on the “ Philoso- 

om fir ny pn y at 3 and 8, at his Museum, 
of the Haymarket. Admission One Shilling. Dr. 
Kahn’s treatise on the above subject. sent post-free 
for yor stamps, direct from the author, 17, Harley- 








Letters Patent. Suypepes 





Dentists’ 

"best means of Restoring the Teeth, explains their 
A al Masticators with Vul- 
Gum India Rubber as a base; no 
whatsoever is used and wires are 
with, while a greatly increased 
amount of suction is obtained, together with the best 
and first-class workm p, at less than 
half the ordinary cost.—‘ Gabriel’s Treatise s of im- 
portance to all requiring the dentist’s aid, and ema- 
nating from such a source, it may be confidently relied 
on.—Uvwrrep Service Gazetre.—“ T.ousands requir- 
ing artificial teeth are deterred from consulting a 
dentist, ——- the anticipated cost. or dread of 
fa lure—To al! such we say, peruse ‘Gabriel's Trea- 

tise.’”"—Civit Seavice Gazette. 

Published by Messrs. Gasrigt (gratis on application, 
or sent on receipt of three postage stamps), at their 
establishments,—33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, & 110, Regent- 
-street, London. Observe name and numbers particu- 
larly) ; and 134, Duke street, Liverpool. 








RUPTURES. 


By, Royal Letters Patent. 


MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treat- 


in its effects; is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the uisite resisting 
is supplied by the Moc-Main and Patent Lever, 

tring with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hip, being 
sent to the manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 22s, 





Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. _ 
6d.—Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and | 
52s. 6d.—Postage 1s 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 
52s. fd.— Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. for 
VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an gnaw stocking. 

Price from 7s. 6d to 16s. .--Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 


Filectrical influence’ in 
Ape Se. ee, oe Is., 
free stam, SCO) 5; or, 
Electrical Nervous Force: a Medical Work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various modes of nervous and physical debility, 
and the distressing ulterior uences to which 
they lead; with observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
of these disorders, a tone and vigour in 
constitutions rel or debilitated from various 
enervating causes. Illustrated with cases compiled 
from the Note: book of a tered Medical Prac- | 
titioner of twenty years’ nf 
Unlike many vaunted restoratives, electricity is one 
mends itself to the medical man as being 





which com 
accordant with the soundest teachings of physiology. 
By the most obvious indication it admits of being 
shown that the electrical and nervous energies are 
identical; hence, that when the latter fails, the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 
ties of any kind, the nervous system has become 
ebilitated, paral ysed, or exhausted, and the patient 
brouglit to econdition little short of total prostration, 
then, by the action of electricity, imparting certainty 
and to medical treatment, he can be re- 
invigorated, and his health re established to a degree 
most warranting the designation of Second Life. 
Published by the author, and may be had of Mann 
39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 


A Boon to Nervous Suf- 


FERERS.— The New Medical Guide for 


£ 





| free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 





Gratuitous irculation. A Nervous Surrerer having 
been effectually cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of 
Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and Indigestion, 
the instructions given in the MEDICAL 

IDE, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the | 
benefit of others. to publish the | 





5 send post free, on | 
ony of thé teak, tamaiaiog every iatormetion | 
required, Address, Jamzs Wattace, .. Wiltord | 

Burton Crescent, Tavistock Sy, Lendou, WO. 


A Toilette Requisite for the 
SPRING.—Among the ma’ y luxuries of the 

sent age, none can be obtained pasneina the manifold 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
Jt nourishes the roots and —@ of the hair, imparts 











rphe Cheapest Wine in Eng. 


LAND. — SOUTH AFRIC 
SHERRY, &c., of Superior Flavour ~~. ey _ 
per dozen. Imported by H. R. WILLIAMS, 112, Bite 
gate-street Within, London.——“ Various hi are 





the most oo , with an ag 
grance of me, and, at this period of the year, 
prevents the hair from falling off, or, if already too 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress, 
and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
use it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening 
the hair, ‘ing it m scurf, and producing new 
hair, whiskers, and moustaches. Established upwards 
of 30 years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s 6d., 63., and 11s. only. 

c. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street, 
North, Strana, W.C. 


Filastic Stockings and Knee 


CAPS for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAK- 
NESS, of a very superior quality, yielding an unvary- 
ing support without the trouble of bandaging. 

Instructions for Measurement and Prices on appli- 
cation, and the article sent by post from the 
Manufacturers,—POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo- 
place, London, 8.W. 











Post free for Two Stamps. i 


Pixtraordinary Discovery o 
\ ; 


an entirely NEW THEORY OF CURING 

DISEASE, being the recorded experience of thirty 
years’ special practice in Great Britain, France, and 
America—with evidence of the actual effects of the 
latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated NEW 
LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Constitu- 
tional Treatment not yet rong | known, even b 
the Medical Faculty of the British Empire, but whic 
have been recently introduced into England. “ent 
free on reveipt of two stamps to defray postage, Xc., 
by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., No. 27, Alfred-place, Bed- 
ford-square. London, W.C. 

Daily Consu'tations from Eleven to Two, and Six to 
Fight in the Evening. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price ls. 114d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


This preparation is one of 


the benefits which the science of modern chem- 
istry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of 
a cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine isso fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 
claims this as one of the most important discoveries 
of the present age. These Pills require no restraint 
of diet or confinement during their use, and are cer- 
tain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “ Thomas 
Prout, 229, Strand. London,” on the Government 
Stamp. 


Prize Medal Liquid Hair 


Dye. Only one application, Instantaneous, 
Indelible, Harmless and Scentless. In cases, post 








Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
most cer meme YG cong Sa Modern Chemistry.” 
—Illustrated London News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of 
E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 
A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the Hair. — Mr. Langdale 
guaranteeshis QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
most successful as a restorative, also in checking 

eyness, strengthening weak hair, and preventing 
its falling off; most effectual in the growth of whiskers, 
moustachios, &c. The money immediately returned 
if not effectual. Post free for 2s, 6d. in Stamps.— 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden. 

E.F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY | 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation 
ever produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath, 
Post free from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, 
for 1s, 3d. in stamps, 





° ’ 
{cating s Cough Lozenges. 
. What diseases are more fatal in their conse- 
quences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, 
or Lungular Affections? ‘the first and best remedy is 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 
2s. . 48. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS, SINGERS, 
ETC. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to thoxe who may be distressed with Hoarse- 
ness. They have afforded me relief on several occasions 
when scare: ly uble to sing from the effects of Catarrh. 
I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, Bar- 
risters, and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 
To Mr. Keating. 


(Srockford’s Clerical Direc- 
TORY FOR 1860 is now ready. Price 12s. in 








cloth boards. 
“*Indis ensable toall who require information as to | 

the personne! of the Church.” —£vening He-ald. 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


1% famous for Cape Port and §) foremost 
amongst these stands the firm of H. R. titiemans 
Vide “ Court Journal,” July 31, 1858.—** Mr, Williams's 
Wines possess a value for wholesomeness far surpassing 
any that we have seen.’’— Vide “ Medical Circular," Aug, 
18,1858 —NONPAREIL BRANDY, 16s. per gallon. 





——____. 

Teeth -—By Her Majesty’s 

Royal letters Patent. Newly Inven 
Patented Application of Chemically pe ‘TnDe 
RUBBER ia theconstruction of Artificial Teeth, G 
and Palates. Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGERO 
DE NTIST,9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR 
SQUARE, sole Inventor and Patentee. A new, original, 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the ada 
with the most absolute perfection and success, o} chemi. 
cally prepared India Rubber in lieu of the ord'nary gold 
or bone frame. A! sharp edges are avoided ; no 
wires, or fastenings are required; a greatly-i 
freedom of suction is supplied; a natural e 
hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 
most unerring accuracy, are secured; the reatest sup. 
port is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or ren- 
dered tender by the absorption of the gums. The acids 
of the month exert no agency on the prepared Indig 
Rubber, and, as a non-conductor, fluids of any tempera- 
ture may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained 
in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste bej 
at the same time wholly provided against by the pecn- 
liar nature ofits preparation, Teeth filled with gold and 
Mr. Ephraim Mosely’s White Enamel, the only stopping 
that will not become discoloured, and particularly re. 
commended for the front teeth.- 9, Grosvenor-street, 
Grosvenor-square, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 
10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





GREY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR, 


Neuralgia, Nervous Head- 
ache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints cured b 
by F. M. HERRINGS PATENT MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES, (0s. and 15s.; COMBS, 2s. 6d. to 20s. 
Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s 

Patent Preventive Brush. Price 4s and 5s. 

Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London, where ma 
de had, Gratis, the illustrated pamphlet “ Why Hair 
becomes Grey, and its Remedy.” Sold by all Chy- 
nists and Perfumers of repute. 


rgus Life Assurance Com- 

PANY, 39, THROGMORTON STREET, 

BANK.—Chairman, William Leaf, Esq Deputy 
Chairman, John Humphery, Esq., Alderman. 


Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. — Win, Johnson, 
sq. 


Thos. Farncomb, Esq., 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 


Alderman 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





Physician, Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. Sur- 
geon, W. Coulson, Esq, 2, Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry. Actuary, George Clark, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 


The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent 
with security. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed 
capital—an assurance fund of 480,000, invested on 
mortgage and in the Government stocks—and an in- 
come of £35,000 a-year. 























Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
Seven With Without 
Age/One Year. Years. Profits. Profits. 
£8. d. £8. d, £8. 4d. £s.4 
20 017 8 019 9 11510 1110 
30 118 . ow 25 5 207 
40 150 169 307 21410 
50 1M41 119 10 468 4 oll 
60 324 317 0 612 9 6 010 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 


Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, after five 
years, to participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to 
the sum assured, applied in reduction of the annus! 
premium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent. in cash 
on the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow 4 
reversionary i crease, en sem according to age from 
66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 pet 
cent. on the sum assured. . 

One half ot the Whole Term Premium may remain 
on credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium 
may remain for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per 
cent., or may be paid offat any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been 
approved. 

ns upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in 
any part of Europe or British North America without 
extra charge. : 

No extra charge for the Militia, Volunteer Rifl-, or 
Artillery Corps on Home Service. 

The medica! officers attend every day at a quarter 
before two o'clock. 


E. BATES, Besident Director. 
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urnish your House with 
the Best Articles, at DEANE’S. Establiched 
A.D. 1700. 


ron Bedsteads. — Deane 


. manufacture and supply every des- 

ae fron and Brass Bedsteads, an have at all 
stock of these articles on hand, together 

Beds, Mattresses, Palliasses, &c. Full particulars 
of sizes and prices, wich illustrations, sent by post 


(free). 
orticultural and Me- 


CHANICAL TOOLS.—In this Department 
will be found every implement requisite for the 
Practical or Scientific Horticulturist, including all 
modern and improved inventions. Illustrated Priced 
Lists on application, post free. 

Mechanical Tools of every deseription. Also, 
Tool Chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted 
ity, and varying in price from Gs. to £12. They are 
well adapted for the amateur, the practical mechauie, or 
the emigraut. _—_— 
. ‘ _: ~ ee 
economic Cooking Stoves, 
: Ranges, &c.—DEANE and CO. recommend 
with confidence their improved Cooking Stove. It is 
cheap in first cost, simple in construction, easy of 
management, capable of doing a large amount of work 
with a comparatively small consui> ption of fuel, and is 
manufactured in sizes suitable for large or small families. 
In operation daily in the Stove aud Fender Department ; 
where may also be seen the improved celf-acting range 
and the improved cottage range, each with oven and 
boiler. 


Prices of the Range:—4 feet wide, £13 l0s.; 4 feet 
Bin., £15; 4 feet 6 in., £16 10s. ; 4 feet 9in., Lis; 5 feet, 
£19 10s.; 5 feet 3 in , £21; 5 feet 6 in., £22 10s. ; 5 feet 
9in., £24; 6 feet, £25. 


. . * 7 
A Furnishing List.—For 

theconyenience of persons furnishing, DEANE 
and CO. huve arranged a complete Priced List of 
Articles requisite in fitting up a Famiiy Residence, 
embracing ali the various departments of their Estab- 
lishment, and caiculated greatly to facilitate Pur- 
chasers in the selection of goods.— This List DEANE 
and CO. will forward to any address, post free. 





Furstsuine Wamenouses— 

46, KING WILLIAM ST. LONDON BRIDGE. 
Sappiery anp Hagness Manuracrony— 
2&3,ARTHUR ST. EAST, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Gas Firtine Estastisament — 

No. 1, ARTHUR ST. EAST, LONDON BRIDGE 
Exrort Warenovuses— 

ARTHUR STREET WEST, LONDON BRIDGE. 


NOTICE. 
To induce a trial of South 
At 


rican Wines at 20s. and 24s. per doz., bottles | 


| ‘Phe Pale 


included, (the consumption of which has now reached 
420,000 dozen per annum—vide “Board of Trade 
Returns”), a case containing four samples, sealed and 





| Australia .. 





| Honduras .. .. «. 


labelled, will be forwarded on receipt of THIRTY | 


POSTAGE STAMPS, viz. :— 
Half pint Bottle of best Sout) African Sherry, 
Half-pint Boi tle of best South African Port, 
Half-pint ottle of best South Africau Madeira, 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African Amontillado, 
sottles and Case inciuded. 
COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 
BEsT GIN, full strength, 11s. 3d. per gallon. 
Price Lists tree on application. 
Address—ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spirit 
Impaiter, 29, Strand, London, W.C. 





> ‘ J 
hen you ask for Glenfield 
PATENT STARCH, see that you get it, as 
inferior kinds are often substituted. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grovers, &c., &c. WOPHERSPOON and 
Co., Glasgow and London. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 
otice of Injunction. 


The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce 
ty wep J requested to observe that none is 
genuine but that which bears the buck label with the 
ame of Wituiam Lazensy, as well us the front label 
signed “ Klizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further 
security, ou the neck of every buttle of the Genuiue 
Sauce will henceftorward appear an additional label, 
Printed in green and red, as follows :—* This notice 
Will be affixed to Luzenby'’s Harvey’s Sauce, prepared 
at the original warehouse, in addition to the well- 
known labels, which are protected against imitation 
| a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 

."—-6, Edward-street, Portman square, London. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Patent Corn Flour.— 


A\ The Lancet states :— 


“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 





It is respectfully annownced that, to any application 
by letter, Brown and Polson forward the address (for 
any villoge or town in the Three Kingdoms) vt Gro 
cers, Chemists, &e., who supply their Corn Flour at 

Usual price. Where any similar article is substi- 
tuted or forced into sale upon pretence of being “ the 
same thing,” or “‘as good as Brown and Polson’s,” if 


the name, address, and designation »re kindly commu- 


Brown 
Queen, 


such confidence will be greatly appreciated.— 
and Potson, Manufacturersto Her Majesty the 
Paisley, and 23, lronmonger-iane, London. 








Jpennett’s Watches, 65 and 
canlatp, chceery emmtrestin tak eds eeieaiele 


guiveas. Every watch examined. and its 

correet ie wd Free and safe per 

Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu- 
factory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 

S econd-hand Fireproof 

Safes, the most extensive assortment by Milner 

and other eminent Makers, at half the price of new. 


Dimensions, 24 in. high. 18 in. wide, and 16 in. deep, 
£3 10s. At C, GRIFFITHS’, 33, Old Change. : 
Paul's, E.C. Wanted, Second-hand Safes by ner 
Chubb, Marr, or Mordan, 

NOTICE.—Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 
need not apply. 





FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 


reenhall, maker of the 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, 
Oxtord-street, London, W. (Two doors west of the 
Circus.) Overcoats, £2 2s, Frock Coats, £2 10s., 
Dress Coats £2 10s., Morning Coats £2 2s., Waistcoats 
12s., Black Dress Trousers £1 1s. 325, Oxford-st.. W 


British College of Health, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OP 


MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI. 
CINES 





Bavaria .. ++ «ee «+ Mr. Gayrhos. 
Baltimore... .. .. .. .«. J.C. French and Son. 
Barbadoes .. .. .. «. ~» Collymore and Gill. 
Barcelona... .. .. «. +. Miret and Cuyas. 
Brody .. .. «. «+» «+ «o» Mr. Korafield. 
Carthagena .. .. «. »» Mr. Cauto. 

Caleutta.. .. .. .. .. « M. RB. Child. 

Cape Breton .. .. .. Mr. Ward. 
Constantinople .. .. .. «. M. Stampa. 
Copenhagen .. +» Michaelsen and Holm. 
Cracow .. .. «+ «+ Mr. Muidner. 
Elsinore .. «» Mr. Steenberg. 
France .. .. .. -. «+ «+» Mr. Moulin. 
Geimany and Austria... .. Mr. Berek. 

Gibraltar .. .. .. «. «. Mr. Roberts. 


Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. M‘Kinlay. 
Mr. Krausxopf. 

. Mr. Henderson. 
Miss Kington. 

R. L. Pereira, Esq. 
Mr. Togno. 


Guernsey .. .. «- 
Halifax (N.S.) 
Hamburg .. 


COIR nn: 00 06, we ae 
SEEEERD 26 co co oc e6l am 
Mexico oe 


Montreal "....’.... .. Mr. Trudeau. 
New Zealand .. .. .. «. =%Mr Parris. 
New York oe - Firth, Pond, and Co, 


Odessa .. «. < dead Wm. Waguver, Esq. 








KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 
Newfoundland, 

pure and tasteless; the Light Brown cheaper 
and of good quatity. The demand tor these Oils 
most highly recommended for their medicinal p:ol 
perties, has 80 greatly increased, that Mr. KEATING, 
being unxious to bring them within the reach of al- 
classes, now imports direct the Pale trom Newfound. 
land, and the Browa from the Norwegian Islands. 
The Pale may be had in half pints, 1s. d.; pints, 2s. 
6d. ; quarts, 48. 6d. The Light Brown in pints, 1s.8d. ; 
quarts 3s. At 79, St. Paul's Churehyard. 


KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE 
AND SPARROW 5. 

’ ° , 
arber’s Poisoned W heat 
kills Mice and Sparrows ow the spot. In id., 2d., 

da., avd od. packets, wita directions and testimonials. 
No risk or damage in laying this Wheat about. From a 
Single packet hundreds of mice and sparrows are fuund 
dead.—.dyents: Barclay and Sons, 95, Farcingdou-street; 
W. Sutton and Co., Bow Churehyard; &. Yates and Co., 
25, Budge row, Londu..; and seid by all Druggists. Gro- 
cers, &c., throughout the United Kingdom.—Barber's 
Svaewes Wheat Works, Ipswich. Kemoved from Eye, 
uffolk. 





‘Teeth replaced. Decayed 
Teeth restored. Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist, supplies pateated Lncorrodible Teeth without 
extracting Teeth or Stump. on his never-failing and 
painless principle of self-adhesion ; rendering detec- 
tion impossible. Articul tion and mastication guar- 
anteed. Decayed Teeth rendered inseusible to pain, 
and stopped with his Osteoplastic Enamel—of the 
same colour as the Teeth, permanentiy useful, and 
lusting unchanged for years, (a most important disco- 
very in Dental Science!) Longe Teeth, fastened, xe. 
Hours, Ten to Six. Consultation tree. Charges 
strictly moderate. 314, Regent-street he gay the 
Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


CERTAIN MEANS OF SELF CURE GRATIS. 


The New Frerch Remedy 


as prepared by the Ecole Pharmacien, Paris, 
has been used by the most emment of the Medical 
Faculty on the Contineut for several years, with great 
success, ava has been found a certain remedy for 
effectually restoring the Nervous and Webilitated to a 
state of vigorous Health and Mawhood, when the 
Nervous Sysiem has been weakened by the Errors of 
Youth, or irom any other cause. All im ts to 
Marriage are speedily removed by this wonderful dis- 
covery Fall particulars forwarded gratuitously to 
any address, with every instruction for self cure, on 
receipt of a stam directed envelope, by MUONS. 
DUVAL, Patent ine Agent, Birmingham. 





- 


| aw, Property, and Lif 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Carrras—£250,000, } 
Ralph T. Brock Eeq.. Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox .» 36, oe 
Goune Frederick Fox, “s 
J. Mead, Esq., 3, King’s Bench Wi 
H. Pauli, Ey’, MP 33, Devonshire place Pert 
land-place. 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits divided among the 
At the First Divison of Profits in May, 1855, a bonus 
was declared, varying from Two to per Cent. 
on the amount assured, and amounting in- 
stances to upwards of Fifty per Cent on the Preniga 
Atthe Second Divisi f Profits in 1€58, 
PRO RATA BONUS was declared, PeUa® 
The next Division of Profits in 1861. 
*,* Every description of Life 
wenencted? EDWARD 8. BARNES: Secretary” 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 
Medical, Invalid, and Gene- 
RAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, 
LONDON.—Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
At the Ei th Annual Meeting. held on the 2ith 
Nov., 1859, it was shown that on the 30th June last— 
The number ef policies in foree was . . . 6,1 
The amount insured was . . £2,601,925 10s, 
The Annual Income was . £121,263 7s 7d. 
The new business transacted during the last five years 
amounts to #2.442,798 16s. tid., showing an average 
yearly amount of new busine-s of nearly 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
The Seeiety has paid for claims by death, since its 
establishme:.t in 1841, no leas a sum than £503,619, 
HEALTHY LIVES.—Assurances are effected at 
home or a at as moderate rates as the most recent 
data will allow. 
INDIA.— Officers in the Army and Civilians proeeed- 
ing to India may insure their lives on the most favonr- 
able terms, and every possib e facility is afforded for 


the transaction of business in India. 
NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are 
assured at equitable rates for life, or for a voyage. 


VOLUNTEERS.— No extra charge for persons 
serving in any Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the 
Uni Kingdom. 


RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities given 
for residence in the Colouies, &c., than by most other 
Companies. 

INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically con- 
structed tables based on extensive data, and a redue- 
tion in the premium is made when the causes for an 
increased rate of premium have ceased. 

STAMP DUTY. — Policies issued free of every 


| charge but the premiums. 





Every information may be obtained at the chief 
Office or on application to any of the Society’s agents. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS. | 


THE LEADER 
AND 
SATURDAY ANALYST. 
A REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, & SOCIAL EVENTS. 
Price 6d. ; Stamped, 6d. 


CONTENTS or No. 520 (New Srauss No. 10), 
MARCH 10, 1860: 

Bourbonist and Bonapartist Parties in Parliament. 
The New Borough Franchise. The Savoy Bugbear. 
Supply of Rags. The Briber Caught. 
Slaughter in Collieries. A Mistranslation. 
Apostolic Blows and Knocks. 

The King of Foxhunters. 

Chatham and Wel ington on Concession. 
Trials for Murder in the Papal States. 

The New Constituencies. A Dream of Taxation. 
The Builders of the Middle Ages. 

A French Chowler. _ Political and other Novels. 
English Enterprise in India. 

An Editor and an Anther. Miseellanies. Serials, 
Foreign Correspendence—Rome: Hanever. 
Record of the ‘eek. Entertainments. 
Parliament. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 18 CATHERINE 
STREKT, STRAND, W.C. 


‘The News, No. 103, of this 

cor. March 17th, 1860, contains:—The Paper 
Duty. Earl of Dudley at Dadiey. The National 
Lite A Cc rsy again. Mining Share- 
brokers and the Exchange. The Harrison Memorial 
t the Phenix Insurance 7 

a eg 

ees alike > ews of the Week. price aa. 




















268. 


The Leader and Saturday Analyst. 











New Buuttnorow Srazat, Mancu 1860, 


New Wo Works rks just published 
f ie* Lives “of the Princes of 


Dr. DORAN, Aston of “ Lives of 

0d. now ready, in Post 8vo., 

ve phough this book is of absolute 

value. fae ag wy to take this very agreeable 
book in hand.” 


The Season Ticket. 


10s. 6d. ‘es 
never flagging, dial 
actin! Humour eatesties nearly 
Nobody who wishes thoroughly to enjoy a 
ierey Seat wil pass this book by.” — Morning 
S? ae and Seal. By the 
Author of “The Wide Wide World.” 
maa Library Edition, crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 
‘8. 6d. 


Cheap Popular Edition, the Twentieth Tbousand, 
eral, wat an Maran, ree Shing. 


PRESENT ane. Page ¢ ppererion OF 


oe Sem. 1848 to 1860. 
President othe Late Minister of the In- 
Council of Ministers in 

aid Presiden : 

NEW WORK pen BY DR. CUMMING. 
me American Pastor in 
EUROPE. Bret By the Rev. Dr, CROSS. Edited by 
UMMING. se 7s. 6d. 


esleyan preacher, joyous, genial, 

and erring when narrating his 

en We to meet him again for 

his heartinesss, healthy act, and sound, solid Eng- 
lish qualities.” —Leader 


VI. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


’ 
L ord Dundonald’s <Auto- 
ee. ot Vol. I. (complete in Two). 
* rs ie contribution io.Se ee literature 
yy Literature alike will sustain a 
? if this ailtenyhe 1c not ‘coupieted. a 
Vil. 
THE NEW NATIONAL EDIFICES. 


agan or Christian? Being 
Notes for the General Public on our National 
By W. J. COCKBURN MUIR. 


, Gs. 
“We have read with much interest this able little 
work, in which the author enters my few J upon the 
ins many 


Post 





t ie Gordian Knot. By 


any oy ig BROOKS. Author of‘ Miss Violet 
Offe:s.” 8vo., with numerous [Ilustrations, 13s. 

« ine Ginathes hie is Vo tu get less credit than 
it deserves, but the ‘ Gordian Knot’ may form an excep- 
tion. Itis a superior to the run of booxs that 
= — not to be rated at their level.””"— Saturday 


Ix. 


Eis: Diaries and Correspon- 


DENCE OF THE RIGH! HON, GEORGE 
OSE. Edited by the Rev. LEVESON VERNON 
HANcoURT. Two Vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 

** Rose’s frequent conversations with a. {L1. will 
be the most popular part of the work he king’s 
remarks and his gosslp must have been often amusing.’ 
—Saturday 


NEW EDITION So THE ILLUSTRATED 


[ihe Ingoldeby Exeemds ; or, 


Mirth and Marvels. 2 vols., with all the Iilustra- 
tions by Cruikshank and arg h. V5s. 


The ‘Shakspeare Question ; 


into the G of the MS. Cor- 
rections in My, J.P. Collier’s Annotated Shakspeare, 
pag 1632, and of certain Shaksperian Documents |like- 
published b Mr. a. y N.E.S. A. HAMIL- 
Tos 4to., with Facsimiles 6s. 
xt. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ BENTLEY’s STANDARD 
NOVELs,” 


Three Clerks. By 








he | 
T ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Bar- 


Towers.” Forming Vvi. i1. of ** Bentley's Stan- 
dard Noveis.”” Cloth 3s. 6d.; cloth, 4s 
“ There are scenes from family life, more true, more 
petra, and seme ae sustained than any that can 
pawl oe the writings of famous novelists.”’— 


Lonacn EY EE, sg een Street, 


This Day is published, price 5s., with a Map, 


Cond uest and Colonization 
Kouta tigen 3 being the Substance 
from Algeria, published in the 
ea — now + ph collected 
duction and Su it containing the most recent 
French and Information on- Moroceo. By 
i COOKE, Author of “ China 
n - 


Wiuttiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


The. Analogy of Religion, 


NAT = AND REVEALED. B: eee 
BUTLER, LL.D. W thas Life of the Au open 
Notes, and Index by the Right Rev. W. FITZ- 
GERALD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and 


London: Wittram Tree, 85, Queen-Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. 








Just Published, 500 pp., Svo. cloth. 


(7 °vernment upon First 


PRINCIPLES. _ Illustrated by Scientific 
Analogies, Statistical and Historical Deductions. 
Throughout this work, a great effort is made 
to raise “ihe better ualities of man, in order to 
repress the worse. It demonstrates that purity of 
motive, intelligently exercised, produces a right order 
of action upon the ee of operations, or govern- 
ment, whose pro functi it is to ble all its 
subjects, and ma a them happy; whilst crime and 
injustice amon; rulers beget crime and injustice 
everywhere. AJ}l denominations of constitutions care- 
fully examined.—All lovers of intell progress 
should read this work by J. GROSSMITH 


Published by Pirer and Co., Paternoster Row. 








SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now Ready, Post free on receipt of Two Stamps. 
DAWSON’S 


City of London Book Cir- 


CULAR” for MARCH, containing 4000 
Volumes of Standard Bouks, in all classes of Literature, 
including Works on Natural History, Topography, 
Ancient and Modern Poetry, Facetia, Illustrated Works, 
etc. 


Wu. Dawson & Suns, 74, oe Street, City, Lon- 
don 
(Established 1809.) 





Now Ready, fcap. 8vo., Price 1s., Illustrated Cover, 


A Story about Riflemen 


AND RIFLES. By NEYLAND THORN- 
TON.—London: Watrraker and Co., Ave Maria- 
lane; Manchester: Epwin Staten, 129, Market-street. 


FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


he Man of Ross.” 


Every Thursday—One Penny. An Inde- 
pendent Family Paper, having (with one exception 
only) the lar, as circulation in the County of Hereford. 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of 
all the other local pe vers put together. Orders, Ad- 
vertisements, and ks for heolen. to be sent to the 
Publisher, J. W. F. Counsett, Market-place, Ross. 





— 





In the press, and shortly will be published, the, 


Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, 


DUKE OF OTRANTO, 


Edited by HENRY DAVIES, Esgq., of Buckingham- 
street, Strand. 


Fouché was the son of a captain in the merchant 
navy. He was born at Nantes in 1763, and by choice 
followed the career of teacher. In 1788 he obtained 
the situation of Inspector of Classes in the College of 
Nantes; was nominated by that city a representative 
at the National Convention of 1792; voted the death 
of Louis XVI. without appeal or remand; was 
named President of the Jacobins’ Club. He was ‘impli- 
cated in the conspiracy of Babeuf, his arrest decreed 
(1794), but was afterwards amnestied. By a decree of 
the Directory (1795), was named ambassador to the 
Cisalpine Republic, then to the Court of Holland, and 
lastly, Minister of Police. He gave his support to the 
nomination of Buonaparte to the Empire, and obtained 
in j509 the Ministry of the Interior. But in 1810 
Napoleon took him away from his functions, and 
appointed him Governor of Rome. After the campaign 
of Moscow he was nominated Governor of the Illyrian 
| provinces (1813), a-d in 1815 again Minister of the In- 

terior. Louis XVIII. gave him the Ministry of Police. 
| Exiled in 1816, he fixed his residence at Prague, after- 
| wards at Trieste, where he died in 1820. 
| 











| The Parlour Library.—On mente March 24, price 2s., 
fancy boards, 


Revelations of a Catholic | 


PRIEST By the Rev. MORTON MAURICE, 

C.C, Formin. Volume 208 of this Popular Series. Pub- | 
lisher’s Prefaee—The Title of this Work may render it 
necessary to state that in ‘‘ The Revelations of a Ca- 
tholic Priest,”’ there is not one line of dogmatic ‘Theo- 
logy, nor one, it is believed, which woul. disincline the 
most sc Prot t or Catholic to piace the 
book in ‘the hands of his sun or daughter.—C. H.C. 


London: C. H. Cranks, 13, Paternoster Row. 














ee 


‘The Gitana : : a Ballad of 
Spain. By ARIELL THORN. Price 5g, 
“ The vol hole, tie phenomenon 
<oo ee ‘power, ‘cxercioed with delieoe 
finish.” 
Glittering and and musical in every page,” ad 
“ is si 
ae considerable talent in the Poetry of this” 
“ There is a pleasant vein of feeling and thought in 
in Mt. Thorn is a poet, not a mere versifier.”— Morn. 
Ae, lively eer glows in every page.” — Morning 
Comm: da tness ersific 
one , combined with fiveliness of faney and toed’ 
rr) coum, L a dy’. 
* Dected aaeral versifieation.” —Guardian, 


“ Vigour of thought and terseness of expression 
evident throughout” — Globe, ~ 


are true poems, not merely pieces of true 
poetry... 
reat 


A volume of singular interest.”—Northern : 
London: Kent and Co. (late Bogue), 86, Fleet Street, 


Just published, third edition, price 2s. 6d. , post free for 
thirty-two stamps, 


O% Syphilitic Eruptions, 


Be gee ag Se age Secondary Symptoms, 
the Safe and Effective ve of M i 
earreys 7 anes. By THOMAS mt ey ve RC, 





Surgeon to the Dispensary for Diseases of 
London: T. Ricnanps, 37, Great petit 





American Securities : 


tical Hints on the Tests of Stability and Profit, 
for the Guidance and Warning of British eS: 


By “AN ANGLO-AMERICAN.” 


Edition, revised und en , has been published, | 
with an Illustrative Map showing the spine al Rail- 
ways in operation in the Eastern and 
In this Edition the Author will endeavour to bn 
every objection by the Editor of The Times’ 
City article and by other public writers, in comment- 
ing on the First nape tt ; and, it being to the advan- 
tage of the people of both countries to uphold the 
character of really sound and profitable penta ap 
the Author’s views will be addressed not only to the 
British public, but to t whose successful adminis- 
tration of money, adv: in England for Public’ 
Works in America, deserves honourable mention, 
Besides 25,000 miles already in operatiov, 16,000 miles 
of new Railway, involving an estimated expenditure 


projected . This circumstance enforces the importance’ 


of British capitalists looking carefully to the existence 
of reliable guarantees for sufety and profit. 


Contrents.—The Author and the Reviewers: Prac- 
tical Hints for Guidance of ae Railway Pro- 
in America: Produce, P intion, &e.; Divi- 
ends and Interest on Securities: Commerce and 
Shipping, &c. 
NOTICES OF THE LONDON PRESS. 
(From The Times City Article.) 

“ A well written pamphiet just issued on ‘ —- 
Securities’ by ‘An Anglo-American.’ . Un-. 
doubtedly the conditions he names ought to ensure 
the prosperous results which seem so plain to him. 
Intending shareholders cannot do better than attend 
to his advice on these points; but they must also, 
satisfy themselves upon another, without which, al- 
th_ugh it has ey him, everything else i as” 
nothing. ° the certainty of honest manage- 
ment, and of a faithful regard to the interests of 
foreign partners to the requisites cited in the present 
pamphlet, and you will indubitably have a key to an 
income which will enable you ever after to d 
Consyls. . - Meanwhile, eye one will 
with him that America should be the most secure and 
adretagpens field for the employment of British 
capital.’ ; 

(From the Morning Chronicle City Article.) 

“A very important and well-timed pamphlet. . . . 
The circua stance that will give great w wghs to the. 
writer’s sensible and practicai remarks is the total 
absence of anything like a recommendation of any par- 
ticular kind ot American security. The remarks are” 

eneral, and the reader is lett to form his own j 

"e must extract the following rules tor the ape F 
investors. They are so good that they may be s' 
with advantage by all classes who have mouey to in 
and to whou. a e and secure return is an 
The author asserts that in any case, where the a 
features ure found in combination, it may be 
that all the elements of immediate success exist in the 
highest degree, and that the position of shareholders is 
perfectly sate and certain:—1. The possession of a 
landed estate of extensive area and productive quality 
2. The existence upon such land of abundant mi 

and al t forest growth. 3. The line and 

its contiguous lauded estate being so situated as not to 

| absorb, in cost of conveyance, tuo large a proportion of 

the prices obtainable at market {or the various commo- 

| dities forwarded. In all new American euterprises, the 

| author ivsists that the British element i. the directorial 

department is essential where Hritish capitalists are 

invited to lend their support. Altogether this is one of, 

| the fairest little works that have yet appeared on this” 
| subject.’ 








(From the Morning Post City Article.) 
“A valuable pamphiet.”’ 
(From the Morning Herald.) 
“* May be perused with advantage.” : 
London: Published by Mann Nephews, 39, Cone 
W. P. Metchim, 20, Parliament Street; Bradshaw 
| Blacklock, 47, Bloom Street, Manchester; and T. Fair- 
| toate 13, Canning Place, Liverpool. 








Lencon: Printed by ao. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, in the County of Miduleser and published by 
pu 


uttall Tomlins, at No. 18, Catherine Street, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— March 17, 1 





|Marcu 17, 1860- 


Just published, Second Edition, with Illustrative Map, ° 
price 1s, * 








Prac. 


Owing to the raple sale of this Pamphlet a ieee’ 


of £80,000,000 sterling, are either under construction or 
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